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TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS AND TEACHERS 


Our Sincere Greetings and 
Best Wishes for a Happy 
and Successful School 


Year 


We Welcome the 
Opportunity to 
Serve You 





American Universal Desk No. 333 


Picture a room ‘Everything for Better Schools” 


in your school with 
desk -seats like these! A complete line of: 


School Furniture and Equipment 


EFRESHING beauty plus important improve- e 

ments in sight-conservation, posture and Art Materials and Drawing Papers 
comfort features, have won for the new Amer- > 
ican Universal classroom seating the plaudits of Maps, Globes, and Charts 
distinguished educators. Actually, here, for the . Ry . 

sie ' a Flag Outfits and Flag Poles 
first time in the history of school seating, is equip- ’ ‘ 
ment that is as modern and up-to-date as today s Window Shades 
educational ideals. You are invited to inspect » 
these lines at your convenience. Stage Scenery and Equipment 


= 
Program Clocks 


AMERICAN 
° . 
Lniversa Folding and Portable Bleacher Seats 


Ciassnoom SEATING ° 






Duplicators and Supplies 


° 
Library Equipment and Supplies 
. 
ri arwv ‘ ris — ors y oly 
piijiecen Primary Materials and Seat Work 
VO i 
ri Playground Equipment and Athletic Supplies 
Crassroom SEaTiye =" e 
Home Economics Tables and Chairs 
- 


y . 7? . 
4merican Seating Comp Laboratory Furniture and Equipment 


)S, MICHIGAN 


American Envoy Desk No. 362 


M4 
« Manuta rers of 


a Write for New 1940-41 Catalogs 





Eastern Virginia: 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 
109 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


New Laboratory Supply and Art Lists 
are now available 


West Virginia: ee : . 
is i. de Ample Stock of Desks, Chairs and Art Supplies 


JOHN H. PENCE, ; : : : 
Church Street, Roanoke, Va. Maintained in Richmond and Roanoke 
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COUNT your blessings! 
An old record shows that in the early 
1800’s, one teacher in Mass. received 3 
pounds, 10 shillings for an annual salary. 


AVY CHILDREN require con- 
crete information at a glance. 1729 il- 
lustrations in THE WINSTON DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS instantly clarify words that 
would require a paragraph of definition. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“WILL CIVILIZATION VANISH IN THE 
CONFLICTS OF MAN? ARE SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE TOO 
INTRICATE TO SOLVE? EXPERIENCE 
HAS SHOWN THAT THE “‘METHOD OF 
SCIENCE” IS THE EFFECTIVE APPROACH 
TO COMPLEX PROBLEMS. OUR SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS MAY BE STUDIED BY THE 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND AN OBJEC- 
TIVE SOCIAL SCIENCE CREATED.” 


—Franklin B. Carroll 

















AVY SUFFICIENT cause to 
make objective thinking imperative is 
the estimate that the population of the 


world has trebled in the past 160 years. | 


Dr. Carroll’s INTERPRETING SCIENCE 
SERIES—Book I, UNDERSTANDING OUR 
ENVIRONMENT; Book II, UNDERSTAND- 
ING OuR WorLp; and Book III, UNpDER- 
STANDING THE UNIVERSE—develops the 
scientific attitudein the junior highschool. 


AVI READ allabout AMERICA! 
54 WINSTON juveniles provide true ad- 
ventures in Americanism for Grades 
1-12. Write for “All-American” circular. 


AV SOMETHING to remem- 
ber: 111,422 American soldiers died on 
foreign soil during 1917-1918 in a war 
which cost the U. S. $25,000 a minute 
for actual time of participation. Today’s 
propaganda intensifies the importance 
of vital statistics, charts, and graphs on 
the World War presented in Historic 
CURRENTS IN CHANGING AMERICA by 
Carman, Kimmel, and Walker. 


Afr EUCLID and 1940 meet in 
the new MoDERN TREND GEOMETRY, by 
Strader and Rhoads, which will interest 
your most artful dodgers of mathematics. 


? 
van KEEP your history and ge- 
ography classes up-to-date by supple- 
mentary use of a special chronological 
war chart, furnished free upon request. 


Atv *¢PROOF ofthe pudding...” 


snes 








The overwhelming reception of Easy | 


GROWTH IN READING, released less than 
a year ago, is writing publishing history. 
Hundreds of thousands of children find 
reading a joy with this delightful series. 





The JOHN C. 


N CAN "AT Ky ge] |B COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO Tf ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 
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_Afterthoughts and 


Forecasts 


Here is your October JOURNAL. 
We hope you like it. We think it 
has its good points but we see the 
weak spots, too. 

The cover was prepared under 
our direction by the Virginia En- 
graving Company. Does it hit the 
right note? 

The new type face is Benedictine 
Book which derives its inspiration 
from the types of the Fifteenth 
Century Italian master. Its beauty, 
distinction and legibility make it | 
one of the most popular of the 
newer types for magazine use. 

The article on the workshop ial 


the Bennett Elementary School) 
was secured by Mrs. Josephine N. | 
Howdershell, Publicity Director) 


for the Department of Elementary | 
School Principals. 

In our November Seniors | 
Look at the Curriculum, The Su- 
perintendent Looks at the Modern 
School, and Lollypop Learning 1s 
Re-Examined. 


Tips To Teachers 
Free of the pedantic jargon that 
often mars expressions of educators, 
four recently published pamphlets 
on the relationships between educa- 
tion and defense are receiving wide 
distribution. (See quotations from 
these bulletins, pages 6, 18-19 of 
this issue. ) 
Democracy and Education in the 
Current Crisis. A statement by the 
faculty of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Single copies 
are free. Copies in quantities, $1.80 
per 100. Address Bureau of Publi- | 
cations, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York, New York. 
Education and the Defense of | 
American Democracy. The second | 
of a series of reports issued by the| 
educational Policies Commission. | 
Outlines a comprehensive proposal 
for energizing the American schools 
in the present crisis. Single copies. 
10c. Address National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Education and the National De- 


issue 











fense. A statement by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, pre- 
pared in connection with a study of 
international events conducted for 
anumberof months. Copiesare free. 
Address the Council at 744 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Youth, Defense, and the Na- 
tional Welfare. Recommendations 
adopted by the American Youth 
Commission at a special session on 
July 22-24, 1940. Copies are free. 
Address the Commission at 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


YOU WEED...” 





CCT T’S protection. Protection from 
the inroads that sickness, ac- 
cident or quarantine might make 


Protection that 


on my income. 
assures me exfra money should 
hospitalization be necessary. My 


T. P. U. Peerless Certificate gives 
me peace of mind that is priceless, 
yet it costs me only a few pennies 
a day.” 

More than 27,000 teachers are 
banded together in T. P. U. for 
mutual protection against the un- 
expected financial reverses of sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine. 


Teachers Protective [nion 


T. P. U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 





Tell me how I can join T. P. U. and re- 
ceive the protection outlined above in- 
cluding the extra hospitalization benefits 


(106) 


Name 


A dd reas 
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AN APPLE FOR 
TEACHER 


.. . like Johnnie, proudly pre- 
senting teacher with his gift of 
a shining red apple, we proudly 
present our shining new fashions 
for Fall! Slim-making, with the 
restrained femininity . . . the 
lovely slenderness, the gracious 
dignity that stamps them au- 
thentic 1940 vintage. Side 
drapes are news! Pompadour 
hats are IN! Black is well-be- 
loved, and brown runs it a close 
second! We have taken our 
men’s wear flannels, our gabar- 
dines, our corduroys from our 
brother’s back and are featuring 
a group of casual classics in the 
man-tradition, meticulous, im- 


peccable and beautiful. ... All 
these things and many more... 
too numerous to tell... now 


showing at Grace and Fifth. 





“The Shopping Center” 


Wralters roads 


Richmond, Virginia 
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W OT k; books FOR STATE-ADOPTED TEXTS 





Directed Studies for Pahlow: Man’s Great Adventure, $0.36. 
Pupils’ Guide for Kelty: Beginnings of the American People and Nation $0.21. 
Pupils’ Guide for Kelty: Growth of the American People and Nation $0.21. 
Workbook for Atwood-Thomas Lower Book, First Part, Second Part, each $0.18. 
Workbook for Atwood-Thomas Higher Book, First Part, Second Part, each $0.18. 


Smith-Reeve-Morss: Exercises in Arithmetic, Grades 3-6, each $0.18; eren 
~ .~ Ne Tice 
Grades 7-8, each $0.21. F.O.B., New York 


THE EASY WAY TO INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING 
Represented by Ginn and Company 


RANDOLPH TURNER 
600 Somerset Lane, Richmond 





70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








A New Decade in Reading 

















1940 BASIC READERS 


in the 


Curriculum Foundation Series 
Dr. William S. Gray, Director 








NEW ORGANIZATION of pre-primer materials to give children more than one chance to master the 
earliest steps in reading 


NEW PLAN OF GRADATION which lessens the burden of mere mechanics and allows more emphasis 
on the meaning and thinking side of reading 


NEW STORIES (and new treatments of old favorites) full of interest-provoking plot and lively dialogue, 
written with an amazing naturalness and reflection of the child’s own sense of humor. 


J. C. E.tiott, Representative 


111 Elm Street, Blackstone, Virginia 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


114 East Twenty-third Street, New York, New York 
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To Make America Great 


HE crisis in international affairs has brought 

home to us the need for a more adequate de- 

fense of our way of life and has made us in- 
creasingly aware of the weak points in our social 
fabric. What happens in America in the next two 
years may determine the fate of democratic institutions 
for a generation or more. 

We have been living at ease, pursuing the false gods 
of material, comfort, and security. We have fallen 
victims to the queer delusion that the general welfare 
would somehow be achieved if each individual and 
each group sought to advance its own selfish interests. 
We stand today a nation divided, lacking in faith and 
vision; yet there are signs that America is reawaken- 
ing, shaking off its lethargy and girding itself for the 
struggle that impends. 

Americans will answer unhesitatingly a clear call 
to make America strong, to make America great. The 
teachers of America have a glorious opportunity and 
an inescapable obligation to take the leadership in 
putting the general welfare above individual, class, or 
group interests and in leading the movement to per- 
petuate and advance the ideals and practices of de- 
mocracy. 

America cannot develop its full strengths unless it 
is united in purposes and ideals; unless its people are 
welded together by a fierce devotion to a dream of 
freedom and justice and opportunity for all; unless 
there is an unflinching faith that, with the aid of 
God, America can lead the way to the realization of 
this dream. We must re-dedicate ourselves to the ideals 
of democracy, to the mission of America. We must 
push forward the frontiers of democracy in our own 
communities, in our own states, and in the nation. 
We must see that every child and every person has a 
square deal and a fighting chance. 


Second only to the need for a unifying purpose 
and a renewed faith are the needs for physical hardi- 
hood, rigorous self-discipline, and effective technical, 
mechanical, and vocational skills. If America can pre- 
sent a people unified by faith in God, belief in man, 
and devotion to principles of equal opportunity, lib- 
erty, and justice: if the people consecrated to these 
purposes are hardened and tempered by self-discipline, 
physical training, and the development of proper 
work habits and skills: America need fear no foe 
from within or without. 


The American teacher has an unexcelled oppor- 
tunity to take the lead in such a program but action 
must not be delayed. We must conceive our task as 
working not merely with children of school age but 
as working with entire communities. We must take 
the lead in studying the meaning and background of 





democracy and in eradicating those things which have 
weakened its functioning in our own communities. 
We must see that democracy is not confused with the 
functioning of political parties or with the false no- 
tion that everything must be done by mass action. We 
must bring back in its full strength the representative 
principles which our fathers attempted to write into 
the Constitution. We must take the lead in com- 
munity programs of health and recreation and we 
must develop physical stamina among our people by 
measures more vigorous than any that we have used 
in the past. We must throw open our shops for the 
development of technical and mechanical skills. But, 
above all, we must inculcate a spirit of self-discipline, 
devotion to duty, and self-sacrifice for the cause of 
God and democracy. 

When our citizens see the part which the schools 
are playing in promoting the national defense and the 
national well-being, they will insist upon needed im- 
provements in staff and equipment and demand that 
this important work be not hampered by lack of 
adequate financial support. Whether this be true or 
not, the Virginia Education Association will have no 
apology to offer if, in this time of national emergency, 
it takes the lead in a program that puts the general 
welfare and the demands of the common defense above 
every other consideration. It is my recommendation, 
therefore, that the Virginia Education Association 
give careful consideration to its role in this move- 
ment. Specifically, I recommend- 

1. That the program and objectives of the Asso- 
ciation be re-stated to give emphasis to the 
services which the schools can render to the 
cause of democracy and the national defense. 


2. That our local associations be asked to take 
the lead in bringing together leaders in their 
own communities to formulate a program of 
community action designed 

(a) to make democracy more effective 

(b) to promote the development of a 
strong, informed, alert, self-disciplined, 
skilled citizenship. 

3. That the 1940 Convention be used as a means 
of focusing attention on these objectives. 

4. That a call be issued to civic and patriotic or- 
ganizations to join us in putting this program 
into effect in Virginia. 


The above is a portion of a statement prepared by 
the executive secretary for a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Virginia Education Association on 


July 12, 1940. 
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A Creed of Democracy 


E believe in and will endeavor to make a de- 
mocracy which 


1—-extends into every realm of human association; 

2—respects the personality of every individual, 
whatever his origin or present status; 

3—insures to all a sense of security; 

4—protects the weak and cares for the needy that 
they may maintain their self-respect; 

5—develops in all a sense of belongingness;: 

6—-protects every individual against exploitation by 
special privilege or power; 

7—~believes in the improvability of all men: 

8—has for its social aim the maximum development 
of each individual; 

9—assumes that the maximum development pos- 
sible to each individual is for the best interest 
of all; 

1 0—provides an opportunity for each and every in- 
dividual to make the best of such natural gifts 
as he has and encourages him to do so; 

1]1—furnishes an environment in which every in- 
dividual can be and is stimulated to exert him- 
self to develop his own unique personality, 
limited only by the similar rights of others; 

|2—-assumes that adults are capable of being in- 
fluenced by reason; 

] 3—appeals to reason rather than force to secure its 
ends; 

14—permits no armed force that is not under public 
control; 

15—implies that a person becomes free and effective 
by exercising self-restraint rather than by hav- 
ing restraint imposed upon him by external au- 
thority: 

16—imposes only such regulation as is judged by 
society to be necessary for safeguarding the 
rights of others; 

17—assumes that all persons have equal rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness: 

1 8—-guarantees that rights and opportunities ac- 
corded to one shall be accorded to all: 

19—1insures standards of living in which every in- 
dividual can retain his own self-respect and un- 
abashed make his peculiar contribution to the 
society in which he lives; 

20—does not tolerate an enduring social stratification 
based on birth, race, religion, or wealth, in- 
herited or otherwise acquired: 

21—recognizes a desire on the part of people to gov- 
ern themselves and a willingness to assume re- 
sponsibility for doing so; 

22—holds that government derives its powers solely 
from the consent of the governed; 

23—tests the validity of government by its effort and 

success in promoting the welfare of human 

beings: 





24—lays on individuals an obligation to share ac- 
tively and with informed intelligence in formu- 
lating general public policies; 

25—requires that the responsibilities and activities 
of citizenship be generally held to be among the 
highest duties of man; 

26—holds that men deserve no better government 
than they exert themselves to obtain; 

27—believes that the decisions concerning public pol- 
icies made by the pooled judgment of the maxi- 
mum number of interested and informed indi- 
viduals are in the long run the wisest; 

28—weights all votes equally; 

29—has faith that an individual grows best and 
most by actively and intelligently exercising his 
right to share in making decisions on public 
policy; 

30—permits, encourages, and facilitates access to in- 
formation necessary to the making of wise de- 
cisions on public policies; 

31—provides free education from the beginnings of 
formal schooling as long as it may be profitable 
to society for each industrious individual to 
continue; 

32—attempts a general diffusion among the people 
of the ideals, knowledge, standards of conduct, 
and spirit of fair play which promote a sense of 
equality; 

33—permits the unhampered expression of every- 
one’s opinions on public policy: 

34—-guarantees the right of free expression of opin- 
ions on all matters, subject to reasonable libel 
laws; 

35—implies that all who are bound by decisions of 
broad public policy should have an opportunity 
to share in making them; 

36—demands that minorities live in accord with the 

decisions of the majority, but accords the right 

to agitate peacefully for the change of such de- 

cisions; 

exercises tolerance to others without sacrificing 

the strength of conviction favoring different no- 

tions and practices; 

38—accepts representative government as an economy 
necessitated by the size of the population; 

39—delegates responsibility to individuals chosen by 
the people for their peculiar competence in de- 
fined areas of action, but retains the rights to 
withdraw this authority; 


37 





40—develops a steadily increasing sense of obliga- 
tion to a constantly enlarging social group; 

41— induces a willingness to sacrifice personal com- 
forts for the recognized general welfare; 

42—-stimulates a hope of constant betterment and 
provides means which the ambitious and earnest 


may use; (C ontinued on page 9) 
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Youth Will Not Fail America 


But Will Exact, as it Will Give, of Every Man His Best 


DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN 
Editor, The Richmond News Leader 
Author, “‘R. E. Lee,’’ “‘The South 


to Posterity,”’ etc. 


HE general pattern of Amer- 

ica’s approach to the hideous 

possibility of the nation’s in- 
volvement in the European war is 
reasonably distinct at the time this 
article is written (August 15). 
Nobody regards American partici- 
pation as a high adventure. There 
is no ‘‘war fever’’ of the type fa- 
miliar in 1861 and in 1898. God 
is not assumed to be wearing our 
particular shade of olive drab. No 
bragging of national invincibility 
is audible. Negatives stud the mind 
as they do these sentences. Amer- 
icans have no desire to fight, but 
they have detestation for Mr. Hit- 
ler’s broken promises, for his en- 
slavement of small nations, for the 
terrorism spread by his Gestapo, 
and for the violence of his designs. 
If Germany contents herself with 
establishing hegemony over Europe, 
the average American may consider 
that success merely a different and 
a momentary stop by the gambler’s 
wheel that has been spinning for 
centuries. Should victory in Europe 
embolden Mr. Hitler to demand a 
transfer of colonies or seek new 
conquests in the Western Hemis- 
phere, the United States will fight. 
As that contingency may develop, 
America should strengthen vastly 
her navy and her army. The surest 
deterrent of Germany, as America 
sees it, is force so strong that any 
challenge of it will involve risks 
Germany will not dare to take. 
This is the pattern. It seems dif- 
ferent from that of any other war- 
threat in our history. 

Deviations from this pattern, 
like those from acceptance of a 
given economic order, are primarily 
circumstantial. “Those Americans 
with closest ties to Britain or to 





America. 


France are, as a rule, those most ve- 
hemently interventionist in feeling. 
Pro-war sentiment is stronger far 
on the Atlantic Seaboard than in 
the Midwest. The type of mind 
that most avidly read in 1915-16 
the pamphlets sent ‘“‘with the com- 
pliments of Sir Gilbert Parker’ has 
its counterpart now in the mind 
that can persuade itself that the 
“sale’’ or ‘‘loan’’ or “‘gift’’ of fifty 
destroyers is not a real act of war. 
Other deviations from pattern there 
are—an executive far more pro- 
British than is Congress, an army 
that despairs and a navy that is 
confident of Britain’s success. For 
present purposes, the deviation from 
pattern represented by teachers and 
students is the one to be examined. 
It is not one concerning which any 
man should speak defensively of 
apologetically, because it is right- 
eous and reasonable. Neither is it a 
subject regarding which one should 
essay to speak pontifically. Those 
who have not talked with teachers 
and students since the German of- 
fensive in May should be reserved 
in comment. They may not realize 
the change in opinion that came 
with the invasion of the Low 
Countries, the collapse of France, 
and the display by Germany of a 
tactical offensive superiority as 
startling as that of Alexander's 
phalanx. Even those of us who 
have had instructors and pupils 
open their hearts in recent weeks 
think we see how readily political 
crassness, a diplomatic contretemps 
or the effort selfishly to capitalize 
the national emergency would af- 
fect those whom we are proud to 
regard as sensitive and responsive. 

With this reservation, am I mis- 
taken in saying that those in aca- 





A timely analysis of youth’s view of the 
European War and America’s relation to 
it, by one of the ablest commentators in 


demic life are less heartily for the 
President's full program of hemis- 
pherical defence than are most 
classes? Have I been misled in con- 
cluding that a majority of students 
are, if anything, farther in dissent 
than are their teachers? Is it not a 
fact that the American academic 
world is the element most critical 
of arguments for intervention? 
What other element is so suspicious 
that every utterance may cover 
propaganda, and that what is 
paraded as patriotism may be, in 
reality, fear or class-interest? By 
whom is the father’s instinctive 
support of Britain more objectively 
reviewed than by the son who has 
himself no sympathy for Ger- 
many? 

This is as it should be. Were it 
otherwise, much recent instruction 
would have been in vain. The 
teacher who conducted a course in 
the history of Europe since 1914 
inveighed daily against the entice- 
ments used in 1916-17 to bring 
the United States into the World 
War. Hours were spent in explor- 
ing the iniquities of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Days were devoted to 
explaining how the enforcement of 
the Treaty created new resentments. 
Propaganda was analyzed and de- 
plored. Students from adolescents 
to senior seminarians were exhorted 
in the name of intellectual honesty 
to beware of the demon that would 
make historical black look white 
or, at worst, light gray. After all 
the pains of instructors, it was to 
be supposed that students would 
heed and believe. If they did, how 
was it to be expected that over- 
night, on September 2, 1939, they 
were to accept an entirely new ver- 
sion of the history of contemporary 
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Europe, and were to assume that 
everything said in London and in 
Paris, or on behalf of Britain and 
France was free of any taint of 
propaganda? 

To put the question in this form 
is to absolve teachers of the charge 
of being unpatriotic and students 
of the charge—made with shaking 
head in despairing tones—that they 
have become soft, that they are un- 
worthy of their stock, that, in the 
language of the playing-field, they 
are yellow. Is the son blameworthy 
if he reflects the cynicism the father 
displayed ere old sympathies and 
old passions were aroused? Is the 
instructor to be denounced for con- 
sistency or the pupil to be 
reproached for applying a well- 
learned lesson? Let no man mis- 
understand or misrepresent Amer- 
ican youth: The distrust reflected 
in boys’ response to politicians’ ap- 
peals today is not cowardice, or 
communism, or sympathy with 
Fascism. In no sense is it condona- 
tion of German crimes during or 
since the World War. It is the re- 
sult of the London Treaty of 1915 
that brought Italy into the con- 
flict: it is the fruit of the long 
reparations wrangle; it is part of 
the price France paid for the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr; it is the inevi- 
table consequence of making the 
Council of the League of Nations 
a conclave of victors; it is one item 
in the bill the powers have to meet 
for their refusal at Geneva to ac- 
cept any plan for the limitation of 
armament. The view of the aca- 
demic world concerning war is 
compounded of all these things, 
honestly studied, honestly taught 
in days not so remote that youth 
could be told it should leave the 
dead to bury the dead. The final 
collapse of the disarmament con- 
ference, to which the United States 
would send no representative ex- 
cept an ‘‘official observer’, came 
when President Roosevelt had been 
in the White House more than a 
year. 

In the sinister light of these 
facts, American boys and girls 
would be justified in crying with 
the French soldiers who swarmed 
back, leaderless from the Seine, 








“We have been betrayed”. Eter- 
nally will it be to the credit of 
American youths that, instead of 
saying this, millions of them de- 
termined to redeem mistakes they 
could not forgive. There is noth- 
ing unreasonable or unwholesome 
in the attitude of American youth 
today. On the contrary, if condi- 
tions are to be imposed by young 
American manhood for the service 
it is to render, they will be reason- 
able, logical conditions, designed to 
prevent the wastage of life and of 
treasure in a war of the type that 
would assure nothing—save an- 
other war. 

What are those conditions? No 
individual has a right to present 
them as formulated and agreed 
upon. Nor has any man sufficient 
information to warrant him in af- 
firming, This, youth admits, and 
this — nor more nor less — does 
youth deny. All I would say for 
the three propositions I am about 
to state is that they summarize 
what I have learned in many dis- 
cussions not only with teachers but 
also with boys and girls from many 
states. To this | have added what 
I have read in college papers and 
have heard in students’ speeches. 

First of all, if I interpret aright 
their views, the majority of those 
in academic pursuits are not for a 
moment deceived by any talk of a 
“limited war’. Those who read 
the history of 1917 revert to it. 
All that was desired of us then was 
that we supply money, munitions 
and above all, ships. We had been 
in the war twenty-six days when 
the press began to report that Mar- 
shal Joffre and Mr. Viviani had 
asked for everything else and had 
suggested the wisdom of sending 
American troops to France. Soon 
our government was told that the 
Allies must have every soldier we 
possibly could dispatch to Europe. 
This may not be known to all 
young voters and it may have been 
forgotten by some of the elders, 
but it is fresh in the minds of stu- 
dents, junior and senior. They do 
not intend to mislead now or to be 
misled. If it is war America must 
face, they know it may be un- 
limited war—total war. 








Second, it seems to me, Amer- 
ican students have a realistic con- 
ception of war-aims. They do not 
ignore the arguments for a preven- 
tive military war, but they are in- 
sistent that we do not wage such a 
war for economic ends. Specifical- 
ly, I have not heard a single man in 
academic life justify this summer a 
preventive war on Germany to pro- 
tect United States trade with the 
more remote states of Latin- 
America. The warnings of col- 
umnists and of diplomatico- 
economists—that the United States 
face a struggle for the markets of 
the far southern republics and that 
we had better destroy Germany to 
escape a trade war—<annot be said 
to be an argument that leaves aca- 
demic men and women cold. It 
makes them hot. What is this, in 
very truth, but economic imperial- 
ism, which we Americans thought 
we had left behind us? I have 
heard men say that they were will- 
ing to fight as Far south as Cape 
Horn to keep the Germans from 
establishing themselves in the west- 
ern world. Others I have found 
who share my own view that we 
cannot now attempt to defend that 
part of South America below the 
‘bulge’ of Brazil; but I have yet 
to hear any boy of military age ex- 
press any enthusiasm for conduct- 
ing a war that will leave more beef 
in Argentina for the United States 
to bar under a high tariff and an 
unreasonable sanitary cordon. In 
the same way, I hear much ques- 
tioning of the broad policing of 
the western Pacific by the United 
States. There seems to be a feel- 
ing that the obligations the United 
States have assumed toward the 
Philippines must be discharged but 
that it is futile to undertake the 
armed defence of the archipelago 
against a strong Oriental naval 
power. On this point, of course, 
there are many gradations of opin- 
ion, but the whole spirit of the aca- 
demic world seems to oppose gran- 
diose war-aims or any extension of 
those aims beyond the resources 
immediately available. Against 
any such extension, most surely, 
the outcome of allied guarantees to 
Poland and to Rumania should be 
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a sufficient warning. 

The final insistence of teacher 
and of student may be covered, I 
think, by the term proportionate, 
disciplined risk. We do not flatter 
ourselves that every member of our 
society can or should bear the same 
burden in the days of preparation 
or take identical risks in the hour 
of danger. The load from its very 
nature must fall unequally, but it 
should fall proportionately to the 
strength of shoulders and of heart. 
Recognizing this, those who have 
not forgotten the contractors of 
1863 or the profiteers of 1918 in- 
sist that if we are to have selective 
service, which they approve, there 
be universal service as well. When 
there is to be a draft of man-power, 
let there be a draft of money- 
power, too, an excess-profits tax. 
Must the soldier for the common 
good be subject to martial law? 
Be it so, but let there be also an 
industrial law that forbids strikes 
by those in munition plants. If 
youth must be disciplined to its 
task, shape that discipline for ac- 
tive, intelligent minds and do not 
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debase it with hate or the mass 
emotionalism of the mob mind. 
Have this, like Cromwell's, an 
army that ‘‘makes some conscience” 
of what it does. The censorship 
that conceals military news which 
will give aid and comfort to any 
enemy, we approve; but we de- 
nounce the censorship that would 
hide administrative blunder or delay 
“progress reports’, or keep from 
those who must decide for war or 
peace a knowledge of the weapons 
they have or may expect. If to the 
debt of 1933-39 must be added 
the cost of a two-seas navy, of 50,- 
000 planes, of twenty panzer divi- 
sions and of an army of perhaps 
2,000,000 infantry, those who 
must meet that debt after fighting 
the war insist that the equipment 
be of the best, and that it be pro- 
duced in quantity and without the 
dragging delay that seems inherent 
in our bureaucracy. Do this, do 
the rest, and proportionate, dis- 
ciplined risk becomes democratic. 

Is it said anxiously that these 
three propositions are virtual de- 
mands and that they exhibit to all 





traitors a division among Amer- 
icans, an academic dissent, that may 
be capitalized? Are we angrily 
asked, When did youth ever dare 
set forth the terms on which it 
would or would not fight to main- 
tain its inherited liberties? The an- 
swer is that this generation has 
been too well and too honestly 
taught the lessons of earlier wars to 
be deceived concerning the implica- 
tions of this one. Boys who raise 
embarrassing questions about in- 
tervention have been reared in 
frankness. When their nation is 
threatened, they will fight, as they 
have played, with all their hearts— 
be sure of that! They will be sol- 
diers worthy of the descendants of 
the Army of Northern Virginia, or 
of the Army of the Tennessee; but 
they insist upon knowing in ad- 
vance the rules by which the polli- 
ticians and the diplomatists and the 
industrialists, as well as they them- 
selves, are to be bound. Youth is 
not defying its seniors; it challenges 
them. It will not fail America but 
it will exact, as it will give, of 
every man his best! 


A Creed of Democracy 


(Continued from page 6) 









43—encourages constant reappraisal of things as they 
are and stimulates a hope that leads to action 
for their betterment in the future: 

44-—uses peaceful means for promoting and bringing 
about change: 

45—holds that the fundamental civil liberties may 
not be impaired even by majorities; 

46—permits unrestrained association and assembly 
for the promotion of public welfare by peace- 
ful means; 

47——recognizes and protects the right of individuals 
to associate themselves for the promotion of 
their own interests in any ways that are not in- 
compatible with the general welfare: 


48—-grants the right to labor at work of one’s own 
choosing, provided it does not interfere with the 
interests of society; 

49--guarantees the right to enjoy the fruits of one’s 
honest labor and to use them without molesta- 
tion after paying a part proportionate to wealth 
or income to the cost of necessary government 
and general welfare: 

50—encourages individual initiative and private en- 

terprise in so far as they are compatible with the 

public weal: 


5 1—maintains human rights to be more important 
than property rights: 

52—-so regulates the natural resources of the country 
as to preserve them for the widest use for the 
welfare of all the people: 

53—-insures freedom of movement: 

54—-guarantees a legal assumption of innocence until 
proof of guilt, definite charges before arrest and 
detention, and open and speedy trial before a 
jury of peers, with protection of rights by the 
court and by competent counsel: 

55—guarantees freedom from persecution by those in 
authority: 

56—provides that no individual be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law: 

57——permits worship according to the dictates of 
one’s conscience; 

5 8—-separates state and church; 

59—provides such security, freedom, opportunity, 
and justice for all of its members that they will 
be qualified and ready, if circumstances require, 
to sacrifice in defense of its way of life; 

60—renews its strength by continued education as to 
its meanings and purposes. 


—Prepared by Faculty of Teachers College 
Columbia University. 
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Dictatorship versus Democracy 
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HIS year of 1940 has been 
| said to be the most momen- 
tous year of the twentieth 
century. It is possibly even the 
most momentous year in the his- 
tory of mankind. In this year of 
grace the forces of evil and the 
forces opposed to evil are at grips 
on a scale that is larger, they have 
joined an issue that is clearer, and 
the result of the relentless struggle 
will be more far-reaching than at 
any time in all the centuries of re- 
corded history. 

It is scarcely necessary to identify 
the two sides in terms of the pres- 
ent discussion. The forces of evil 
are those of dictatorship—more 
especially those of Hitlerian Ger- 
many, to which was added, at what 
seemed the propitious moment, 
Fascist Italy. The forces opposed 
to evil are those of democracy,— 
more especially those of Great 
Britain, now, in the more imme- 
diate sense, unhappily standing 
alone. 

I am, of course, perfectly aware 
that this identification is not frank- 
ly accepted in all quarters. In cer- 
tain places expressions of doubt are 
heard as to whether dictatorship in 
réality presents any genuine dan- 
ger. Expressions of doubt are heard 
as to whether democracy or the 
forces opposed to evil are as good as 
they might be, or were as good as 
they might have been in one or an- 
other somewhat remote century. 
Some people apparently suggest 
either that there is no good side 
and no evil side or else that we have 
no duty to determine which is 
which. 

The present discussion proceeds 
on the strong conviction that the 


A distinguished scholar shows why it is 
necessary to defend our way of life 


against the dictatorships. 


triumph of dictatorship over de- 
mocracy would be a collossal ca- 
lamity. I am fully aware that some 
people consider that neutrality to- 
ward dictatorship is the proper at- 
titude for the scholar. For my part, 
I agree with Professor Maclver of 
Columbia that such an attitude in- 
volves a ‘‘false objectivity which 
deals with human values as though 
they were not values at all and 
vainly claims for this indifference 
the name of science.’’ I also agree 
with him that scholars who are 
thus neutral are consciously or un- 
consciously guilty of betrayal; for, 
as he says, ‘‘their professed objec- 
tive is the discovery of truth, and 
they know in their hearts that dic- 
tatorship and the quest for truth 
cannot live together’. 

The immediate origins of the 
Fascist and Nazi dictatorial systems 
may be assumed to be generally 
familiar. However, for purposes of 
the present discussion, a summary 
review is without possible 
value. Italy and Germany, it will 
be remembered, possessed, previous 
to the accession to power of Mus- 
solini and Hitler, governmental 
systems based on the tenets of po- 
litical democracy. Italy had been 
operating under the Parliamentary 
System for some fifty or more years 
when Mussolini came to power. 
Germany, at the time of the acces- 
sion of Hitler, had been practicing 
the system for only approximately 
fifteen years. 

An extended inquiry concerning 
the underlying causes of the failure 
of democracy in Italy and Germany 
would lead us too far afield. It is 
sufficient for present purposes to 
say that the failure was due to 


not 





serious economic and social mal- 
adjustment. This, it seems to me, 
is worth stressing briefly. Many 
students have examined the his- 
tory of Italy and Germany previ- 
ous to the desertion of democracy 
by those countries with a view to 
discovering some particular event 
or practice which, if it had been 
avoided, would have prevented the 
establishment of dictatorship. This 
seems to me to be a serious error. 
More particularly, the singling out 
of certain governmental practices as 
“preparing the way for dictator- 
ship” involves, in my own view, a 
dubious philosophy of history and 
very bad logic. The way to avoid 
dictatorship is to avoid economic 
and social maladjustment, which 
in turn weakens the will for self- 
government. Experience shows, it is 
true, that every dictator sets out at 
once to do certain things, such, for 
example, as to modify the judicial 
system and to govern by decree; but 
to deduce from this that any coun- 
try is headed for dictatorship which 
freely decides to modify its judicial 
system or to accept government by 
decree involves a manifest fallacy. 

Whatever may have been the 
causes more specific than profound 
social and economic maladjust- 
ment, Mussolini became Prime 
Minister of Italy in October of 
1922, and Hitler became Chancel- 
lor in Germany in January of 
1933. They were in both cases 
chosen, in accordance with prevail- 
ing technical legal requirements, by 
the formal Heads of State, in Italy 
by the King and in Germany by 
President Von Hindenburg. In 
legal theory, these formal Heads of 
State possessed full power to ap- 
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point anyone at all as chief of the 
real political executive. According 
to the recognized rules of the Par- 
liamentary System, they were un- 
der definite obligation to choose 
the leader of a majority in the 
elected branch of the legislature. 
In point of fact, Mussolini was the 
leader of about 30 Fascists in a 
Chamber of Deputies composed of 
more than 500 members. At the 
time that Hitler became Chancellor, 
the Nazi members of the Reichs- 
tag numbered about 250, or about 
one-third of the whole, the party 
having lost more than 30 seats at 
the most recent elections. Hitler, 
with the support of all the parties 
of the Right, was unable to claim 
the backing of a majority. How 
much blame should attach to the 
King of Italy and to Von Hinden- 
burg it is far from easy to say. The 
King of Italy was faced with a sit- 
which Fascist armed 
forces were, as a result of the March 
on Rome, present in the capital, not 
to mention their being in control 
of various other important cities; 
and the regular army prevented the 
King from signing a decree of mar- 
tial law in accordance with the 
wishes of the unhappy parliamen- 
tary Prime Minister, Facta, who 
was to be succeeded by Mussolini. 
Von Hindenburg, who had earlier 
been hostile to Hitler, was in 1933 
in his dotage;: and he was the un- 
witting victim of intrigue. 
Mussolini, a few days after his 
appointment as Prime Minister, 
went into a Chamber of which his 
followers composed some six per 
cent, to demand full powers for a 
year. Conscious of the support of 
armed Black Shirts on the outside, 
he took a high hand with the 
elected representatives of the people. 
“What I am doing today,”’ he said 
in his speech to the Chamber, ‘‘is 
merely a formal act of courtesy to- 
wards you, for which I do not ask 
any special expression of gratitude. 
.. . The Italian nation has over- 
thrown a cabinet and has given it- 
self a ministry outside, above, and 
in spite of Parliament. . . . With 
300,000 men fully armed, thor- 
oughly determined, and religiously 
obedient to my orders, I could have 
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punished all those who have de- 
cried Fascism and conspired against 
it. . . . I could make of this dim 
grey hall a bivouac of Fascist sol- 
diers. I could close Parliament and 
constitute an exclusively Fascist 
government. I could do this, but 
do not wish to, at least at first... . 
I am not going—so far as I can 
help it—to govern against the 
Chamber, but the Chamber must 
feel its peculiar position, which 
makes its dissolution possible with- 
in two days or two months... . 
Following this scarcely veiled 
threat, only 116 Deputies, all So- 
cialists, had the courage to vote 
against the full powers demanded 
by Mussolini. 

In Germany, Hitler, being faced 
at his accession in January of 1933 
with a majority against him in the 
Reichstag, secured without diffi- 
culty from the President an order 
for new elections in March. In the 
interval, the Brown Shirts prac- 
ticed the various kinds of terrorism 
for which they have become notori- 
ous; and it was, of course, at this 
time that the Reichstag building 
was burned down, there being 
every reason to suspect that this 
was done by the Nazis, in order to 
discredit their opponents, particu- 
larly the Communists. Hitler used 
it as a pretext for forbidding the 
principal opposing parties to hold 
any campaign meetings for the elec- 
tions. However, in spite of all ef- 
forts, the Nazis secured less than a 
majority—only 44 per cent—of 
the seats in the Reichstag; but, with 
the support of the reactionary 
Nationalists, Hitler could count on 
slightly over 50 per cent. Before 
the Reichstag met, he increased this 
proportion by outlawing the 80 
Communists who had been elected 
and liquidating about a fifth of the 
Social Democratic representatives. 
Hitler demanded full power for 
himself and his cabinet, including 
authority even to amend the Con- 
stitution. This required a two- 
thirds vote. Accounts of the threats 
that were employed against mem- 
bers, both while they were ap- 
proaching the place of meeting and 
in the lobbies, would be incredible 
but for the knowledge we have 
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since gained of Nazi methods. Hit- 
ler, within the Chamber, spoke in a 
manner which was for him quiet. 
‘“The Government,” he said at the 
end of a long speech, ‘‘insists upon 
the passing of the law. . . . It of- 
fers the parties in the Reichstag the 
possibility of a peaceful settlement. 
But the Government is equally re- 
solved and ready to meet the an- 
nouncement of refusal and thus of 
resistance. It is for you, Gentle- 
men, to decide for peace or war!”’ 
Only about 95 members had the 
courage to vote in the negative. 
These composed what was left of 
the Social Democratic representa- 
tion, the parallel thus being very 
close with the earlier event in Italy. 

I have recalled, from what seems 
the distant, though it is in reality 
only the recent past, the conditions 
in which Mussolini and Hitler as- 
sumed power, because even so sum- 
mary a recital is sufficient, it seems 
to me, to indicate simply and 
clearly that from the beginning the 
dictators proceeded without regard 
for the elementary principles of de- 
cency and morality. They have 
boasted, when it suited them, of 
revolutionary and illegal behav- 
ior; whereas, at other times, they 
have insisted that their means have 
always been constitutional. Both 
things, of course, cannot at the 
same time be true; and, even where 
legal means have been employed, 
the difference is enormous between 
the formal appearance and the un- 
derlying reality. In any event, both 
Mussolini and Hitler, as soon as 
they secured power, ostensibly in 
compliance with the rules of the 
Parliamentary System, proceeded to 
consolidate their positions in such 
a way as to destroy the system. 

In Italy, Mussolini shortly de- 
cided to have new elections. He 
caused to be prepared and forced 
through for the purpose a novel 
election law. Operating under it, 
Mussolini, after a campaign in 
which the Black Shirts employed 
methods ranging from the free use 
of castor oil to the familiar dagger 
in the back, secured two-thirds of 
the seats in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. This was made possible by 
the terms of the electoral law which 
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provided that the party receiving a 
plurality of the votes, provided 
that this was as much as 25 per 
cent of the whole, should receive 
66 per cent of the seats. All the 
other parties combined were al- 
lotted the remaining third of the 
seats. However, even with Musso- 
lini’s support in the Chamber in- 
creased to 66 per cent of the whole, 
the situation was unsatisfactory. 
A leader of the small minority, 
Matteoti, taking too seriously the 
famous dictum of Disraeli that the 
business of the opposition is to op- 
pose, became so uncomfortably 
critical that he was waylaid and 
brutally murdered. Mussolini 
claimed at first to be shocked; but, 
when the storm had somewhat 
subsided, he assumed full responsi- 
bility. Thereafter, the problem in- 
volved was solved by the simple 
expedient of making illegal the ex- 
istence of any party except the Fas- 
cist. A new electoral law was de- 
vised whereby a handpicked list of 
400 Fascist nominees was sub- 
mitted to the voters, who were free 
to accept or reject them through 
the use of one or the other of two 
sufficiently different ballots, at poll- 
ing stations watched by Black 
Shirts. A striking statute was 
passed giving to Mussolini a spe- 
cial position. The parliamentary 
principle of the responsibility of 
the Ministers to the Chamber of 
Deputies was abolished in favor 
of responsibility of the Ministers to 
Mussolini; and Mussolini was de- 
clared to be responsible only to the 
King, which, of course, means that 
he is not responsible at all. He was 
given effective authority to rule by 
decree; and no law could be intro- 
duced into Parliament without his 
permission. Last year, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies was abolished. 

In Germany, Hitler, in appreci- 
ably shorter time, has done an 
equally thorough job. Having 
guaranteed the position of the 
Reichsrat, the second house of 
the legislature, he has decreed 
it out of existence. Having 
promised that ‘‘the separate exist- 
ence of the federal states will not 
be done away with,”’ he secured the 
passage of a law article one of 
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which reads ‘“‘the state legislatures 
are abolished’ and article two of 
which stipulates that “‘the rights of 
the states are transferred to the 
Reich.’” He solemnly undertook 
not to disturb the position of Presi- 
dent of the Reich; and then, in an- 
ticipation by one day of the death 
of Von Hindenburg, he issued a 
decree combining the position of 
President with that of Chancellor, 
with the result that he held them 
both. Like Mussolini, he has made 
all parties but his own illegal; and, 
in a similar way, he secures a Reichs- 
tag of hand-picked nominees chosen 
in a farcical election. These repre- 
sentatives of the German people are, 
of course, convened only on infre- 
quent Their delibera- 
tions for the most part consist of 
listening to a speech by Hitler, hav- 
ing his proposal put to them by the 
presiding officer, Goering, voting 
by rising in unison with the click- 
ing of heels, sitting down as one 
man, and concluding with patriotic 
singing. A wag has called the 
Reichstag “‘the highest paid male 
chorus in the world’’. It is a sad 
commentary on the times that many 
apparently well-intentioned people 
sympathize with Hitler’s brazen 
claim of superiority for antics of 
this sort over Anglo-American pro- 
cedure, which incidentally was by 
centuries of hard experience devel- 
oped out of conditions not greatly 
different from those prevailing in 
this respect under Hitler, procedure 
which, though at times irritating, 
is based on the homely assumption 
that the general welfare is safest 
where there prevail wide publicity 
and full and free discussion by men 
of average intelligence and common 
sense. 

In the matter of dictatorship as 
contrasted with democracy, I have, 
of course, been able to touch on 
only one or two high spots, and 
that in the realm which is my own 
particular interest, namely, the 
field of political institutions. It is, 
for various reasons, still more diffi- 
cult to treat in any detail the uses 
to which these institutions have 
been, and are being, put. As a 
matter of fact, the institutions and 
their uses are, of course, reciprocal- 
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ly related, each influencing the char- 


acter of the other. I have the feel- 
ing that future historians will be 
astonished that this character has 
not been more generally and con- 
tinually and persistently con- 
demned. They will be appalled, I 
imagine—in any event, | think it 
is now appalling—that so many 
unspeakably horrible things have 
crowded upon our attention that 
our capacity for righteous indigna- 
tion is apparently dulled. This in 
turn tends to cause our rational 
faculties to be deadened to the point 
where, with our traditional will- 
ingness to allow a case to be made 
for all positions, we fail to detect 
the fallacy in the conclusion that 
all positions for which a case can 
be made are equally deserving, not 
only of examination, but of ac- 
ceptance. Instead of attempting in 
the brief space remaining the im- 
possible task of examining the in- 
credible activities of dictatorship, I 
should like to say a word in con- 
nection with the matter of doc- 
trine. 

In the early days, both Musso- 
lini and Hitler asserted the unim- 
portance of doctrine. ‘‘Appeal must 
be directed to the emotions,”’ 
Hitler in Mein Kampf, ‘‘and only 
in a very qualified manner to the 
so-called intelligence.’ ‘‘We think,”’ 
say the Nazis, “with our blood.” 
(1 am frank to confess that I am 
ignorant of just how that is man- 
aged.) As for Mussolini, though 
he later said ‘‘Fascism has a doc- 
trine’’ and ‘Fascism is now a com- 
pletely individual thing .. . as a 
doctrine,’’ his original position was 
that “‘Fascism is based on reality”’ 
as contrasted with ‘“‘theory’’. He 
early spoke of ‘‘the cloud of dis- 
cussion and theory’’; and, in the 
beginning, he asserted: “‘My pro- 
gramme is action, not talk.’’ It 
need scarcely be pointed out that if 
by chance the dictators were con- 
vinced that there is no real justifi- 
cation for their action, no doctrine 
could be more suitable than that 
contained in the assertion that they 
are men of action not doctrine. 
However that may be, I shall per- 
haps be excused if I invoke in the 
matter my own experience. As a 
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person in academic life, I have made 
it a hobby for some years to ob- 
serve carefully people who assert 
that they are practical men or that 
they are men of action. This is 
my conclusion. Every time that a 
man clenches his fist—tthey usually 
clench their fists—and makes such 
an assertion, adding that he is not 
a man of doctrine or not a man of 
theory, he is on the point of ad- 
vancing some bad doctrine or some 
bad theory. Though I have not 
space to go into the matter fully, I 
have no hesitation in asserting that 
Fascist doctrine and theory and 
Nazi doctrine and theory are bad 
doctrine and bad theory. They 
have many times been shown to be 
indefensible. There is, in reality, 
no reason to expect regard for jus- 
tification from men who have no 
regard for justice; and there is no 
reason to expect much interest in 
principle from men of no principle, 
who have no real answer to the 
simple question: “‘On what prin- 
ciple can you justify your having 
come to power on which another 
man might not with equal right 
claim to take your place?’’ As a 
matter of fact, the idea of good 
and bad doctrine has, as have so 
many other things, a different 
meaning for the dictators from that 
which it has for ordinary decent 
people. Such people ingenuously 
believe that truth has something to 
do with the matter. But Hitler, in 
two striking chapters of Mein 
Kampf, has made it clear that, 
when he speaks to the German 
people, his purpose is not to tell 
them something but make them do 
something. Whether what he says 
is true or not is, according to his 
account, just a matter of indiffer- 
ence to him. 

Probably the most familiar 
terms which are employed in Fas- 
cist and Nazi doctrine are totalitar- 
tanism and authoritorianism. The 
term totalitarianism applies to the 
doctrine that individuals, in the 
totality of their manifold interests 
and activities—agriculture, indus- 
try, business, commerce, recreation, 
education, religion, and everything 
else—are wholly and completely 
subordinate to authority. This au- 


thority is held to belong to the 
State in Italy and to the Nation in 
Germany. Thus, there is Musso- 
lini’s well-known formula: “‘every- 
thing within the State, nothing 
outside the State, nothing against 
the State."’ About the State and 
the Nation there is a great deal of 
high-flown and mystical talk. Of 
course, if, when an individual is 
told that he must at all times and 
in everything subordinate his per- 
sonal interests to the interests of 
this transcendent and mystical 
being, the individual should ask, 
which he naturally will not, how 
these exalted interests can be 
known, the only answer would in 
reality be that they are merely what 
Hitler and Mussolini say they are. 

Political scientists accept as a 
commonplace that the ultimate ob- 
ject of their study is the reconcili- 
ation of authority and liberty. 
Since man is regarded as having in 
some sort an individual side and a 
social side, the problem thus con- 
sists in trying to find how far, in 
terms of the good life, the individ- 
ual ought to be controlled in the 
interest of other individuals and 
how far he ought not to be or 
cannot be controlled. The dicta- 
tors, of course, have a simple solu- 
tion. Since the sphere of authority 
contains everything, the sphere of 
individual liberty contains nothing. 

The dictators, as it would not 
be difficult to show is inevitable, 
end by claiming to be infallible. 
They claim, for reasons that are 
tolerably clear, to speak with the 
voice of God. This is the cause, 
though no doubt also to some ex- 
tent the effect, of the suppression 
of free discussion and of criticism. 
The claim of infallibility means in 
effect that the fiat of the govern- 
ment, that is, of the dictator, is not 
only ipso facto law but also ipso 
facto correct, right, just, and good. 
It is perhaps here that democracy is 
most fundamentally to be con- 
trasted with dictatorship. Demo- 
cratic doctrine agrees that what is 
law is determined through decision 
by the recognized government, 
though we have seen something of 
how different the governments in 
the two cases are. Democratic doc- 
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trine does not hold, however, that 
the decision is necessarily correct, 
right, just, and good. It merely 
holds that in practical circum- 
stances the best hope that the deci- 
sion will possess these qualities is 
to.be found where discussion and 
criticism are free, where differences 
of opinion concerning broad mat- 
ters of policy are settled through 
employment of the majority prin- 
ciple, and where a choice that is 
once made may be altered or re- 
versed on similar conditions in the 
future. 

The final indecency of the dic- 
tators, in my own view, is this. 
After speaking of ‘‘the decompos- 
ing body of the Goddess of Lib- 
erty’ and referring to democracy 
with simliar niceties, they assert, 
when it suits their purpose, that 
true democracy and liberty are to 
be found only under the dictators. 
Though there is undoubedly im- 
plicit in this a tribute to democ- 
racy and liberty, it seems to me to 
be final evidence, if any were 
needed, of a complete lack of 
shame. 

As long ago as 1937, the dis- 
tinguished editor of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Mr. Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong, in a little book entitled We 
or They, pointed out in substance 
that the democracies might have 
the best will in the world to re- 
main at peace, to live and to let 
live, to acknowledge that peoples 
under dictatorship are as entitled 
as they to have the system they 
want, but that the dictators them- 
selves would not have it so. The 
title We or They was taken from 
one of Mussolini’s dicta uttered 
some years ago concerning demo- 
cracy. ‘The struggle between two 
worlds can permit no compromise. 
... Either we or they! Either their 
idea or ours! Either our state or 
theirs!’’ People who derive com- 
fort from assurances by the dicta- 
tors that they have no claims on 
this country would do well to pon- 
der such words. 

The above article is an abridg- 
ment of the address delivered at the 
University of Virginia Summer 
School finals on August 30, 1940. 
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Providing Skilled Workers 


B. H. VAN OOT, State Supervisor 
Trade and Industrial Education 


mothers, friends, welfare 

workers come, write, or tele- 
phone to my office asking where it 
is possible for one to secure voca- 
tional training. 

“Where can I get a job?” “I’m 
a high school graduate, but nobody 
will hire me.’ “Will you help 
my son get into the apprentice 
school?’’ ‘‘We are interested in a 
fine young man who wants me- 
chanical training.’’ ‘‘Where can I 
learn a trade?’’ “‘Does the State 
conduct a trade school my boy can 
attend?”’ ‘‘What do you think of 
this or that private trade school, 
or correspondence course?”’ “What 
must we do with our son; he is 
bright and energetic and wants to 
learn a trade?”’ 

I talk to employers about em- 
ploying Virginia boys and girls. 
“TI wish I could employ this or that 
young man, but he has nothing for 
which I can afford to pay wages.” 
“If he could do something I'd be 
glad to employ him.”’ ““The Wage 
and Hour Law makes us pay wages 
we cannot afford to pay to green 
labor."’ ‘These are the responses to 
my inquiries. ‘But where do you 
get your workers?’ I ask. ‘‘Oh, 
they drift in from here and there, 
mostly from other sections of the 
country,’’ is the reply. 

That is the problem of Virginia 
youth! The jobs that rightly be- 
long to them are being filled by 
others who ‘“‘drift in from here or 
there.’ “‘Here and there’’ means 
the technical and vocational 
schools, or the industries, where 
young men have learned the skills 
and the knowledge necessary for 
them to get a toe hold on a job. 
The lack of these facilities in Vir- 
ginia deprives the Virginia young 
man of an opportunity to acquire 
the skills and knowledge so that 


B nee week boys, girls, fathers, 





he, too, can get a toe hold on a 
job. 

The State Department of Edu- 
cation for years has been endeavor- 
ing to remedy this situation. We 
have with some success. but 
our offerings are insignificant when 
compared with what we ought to 


met 


be doing. 

To be sure, we have general 
shop instruction supported in part 
from State funds in fifty-nine 
centers in the State, but we ought 
to have this type of instruction in 
every school division in the State. 
While general shop instruction is 
not vocational in the sense that it 
prepares students to enter employ- 
ment, it does develop certain work 
habits and teaches certain technical 
information useful to a young man 
if he ever gets an opportunity to 
work. The main objective of these 
shops, however, is general educa- 
tion for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing the high school students with 
a few of the materials of industry. 

It is significant to note that of 
the ninety-nine teachers employed 
to teach in these fifty-nine State- 
aided centers, ninety-eight of them 
have been imported from other 
states. The State Department of 
Education believes that these posi- 
tions should be held by Virginia 
men. The one logical State insti- 
tution in which these _ teachers 
should have been trained refused 
to undertake the task. Three years 
ago the State Board of Education 
authorized another State institu- 
tion to train general shop teachers, 
but so far nothing has been done 
except talk about it. The result 
has been that as the general shop 
program has advanced specially 
trained teachers have been imported 
from other states and our young 
men have been left out of the pic- 
ture. It is our hope that within the 
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next year or so the training of gen- 
eral shop teachers in our own State 
will be under way, and that these 
young men will immediately find 
their places in an expanded general 
shop program. 

While I am writing this the 
National Radio Broadcasting sta- 
tion is sending out the following 
appeal: ‘‘Skilled craftsmen of all 
kinds wanted! Good wages and 
excellent working conditions for 
skilled craftsmen—machinists, 
sheet metal workers, coppersmiths, 
fitters, inspectors, assemblymen— 
wanted for work in industries es- 
sential for national defense. No 
clerical or unskilled workers need 
apply. If you are interested consult 
the postmaster in first and second- 
class post offices..” You will note 
that the announcement reads: ‘‘No 
clerical or unskilled workers 
wanted.’ Virginia has a surplus 
of these kinds of workers, but 
skilled workers are at a premium. 

To help solve the problems of 
hundreds of young men and 
women who are knocking at the 
doors of employers and are wan- 
dering from one agency to another 
looking for work it is necessary 
for the State and local communities 
to give them specific vocational 
education. Their problems would 
be solved if they had marketable 
skills and technical knowledge for 
which the employer is willing to 
pay wages. 

One of the most effective types 
of training being promoted by the 
State Board of Education is the 
part-time cooperative programs in 
Diversified Occupations and Dis- 
tributive Education in which high 
school students and a few post- 
graduates spend half their time in 
school and half their time working 
in some place of employment. 
During the past year 397 students 





















in the Diversified Occupations pro- 
gram were placed in 96 different 
kinds of jobs and earned, while at- 
tending school, an average per 
month of $4,476.39. During the 
same period 153 students in the 
Distributive Educational program 
placed in part-time jobs in stores 
earned, while attending school, an 
average of $2,104.67 per month. 
These programs are so arranged 
that students can finish their high 
school courses while earning 
enough money to support them- 
selves, to save for further educa- 
tion, or to contribute toward the 
family support. When they finish 
the course they may enter college, 
or if they are unable to go to col- 
lege they have had some valuable 
vocational experience on which 
they can capitalize in getting a toe 
hold on a permanent job. A wide 
selection of occupations, including 
industrial, service, professional and 
commercial fields, is available from 
which the student can _ choose. 
These programs could accommo- 
date many more high school grad- 
uates who are now looking about 
for something to do. 

The big problem for Virginia 
educators to consider is giving real 
vocational training to the large 
number of young men and women 
who are out of school and out of 
work. A few centers are making 
real attempts to give this pre-em- 
ployment training. The city of 
Danville has established a voca- 
tional school to accommodate this 
group as well as high school stu- 
dents. While the offerings are 
limited to textiles, electricity, and 
machine shop practice, those who 
complete the courses have little or 
no difficulty in finding employ- 
ment, and once they get a job the 
evening and part-time schools set 
up for employed workers are avail- 
able for their further training and 
education. Richmond has made a 
start in this field, although the size 
of the building, the variety of of- 
ferings, and the financial support 
are inadaquate. Also, Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, Hampton, Lynch- 
burg, Roanoke, Washington 
County, and a few other scattered 
communities are offering in their 
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white high schools some pre-em- 
ployment courses, chiefly in the 
machine and motor fields, that 
need to be greatly expanded to 
meet the needs. 

The colored young men and 
women of Virginia seem to be 
more favored with pre-employ- 
ment training than are the white 
students. While extended offerings 
in several centers are greatly needed, 
pre-employment classes are offered 
in Richmond, Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, and three State-wide insti- 
tutions offer trade instruction. One 
of these institutions, Virginia State 
College for Negroes at Petersburg. 
is entirely supported by the State, 
while the St. Paul Normal and 
Industrial Schol at Lawrenceville, 
through contractual relations with 


Brunswick County, is partially 
supported by State funds, and 
Hampton Institute is privately 


supported. Personal lack of 
finances probably prevents many 
worthy young colored people from 
attending these schools. 

Recently the State Board of 
Education, in cooperation with the 
National Youth Administration, 
has established a State-wide trade 
school at Manasses, utilizing the 
buildings formerly occupied by the 
Swavely Preparatory School. 
Under the cooperative arrangement 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion will be responsible for giving 
instruction in selected trades, while 
the National Youth Administra- 
tion will recruit students and pro- 
vide work and subsistence. This 
arrangement permits a boy to work 
half of each day to support himself 
while at the school and to receive 
instruction during the other half- 
day in a trade. Instruction is of- 
fered in automobile mechanics, 
machine shop, electricity, carpentry 
and cabinet making, sheet metal, 
painting and decorating, plumbing 
and pipe fitting, cooking and shoe 
repairing. In the future other types 
of instruction will probably be 
added. 

Also, the State Department of 
Education is cooperating with the 
Virginia Apprentice Commission 
in providing apprentice training. 
Harry J. Smith has been employed 
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by the State Department of Labor 
to organize apprentice programs, 
advisory committees, and to ar- 
range apprentice contracts. In this 
connection the State Department 
of Education, through the various 
school boards, provides instruction 
in the related technical information 
needed by apprentices and coordi- 
nates this instruction with the 
work experiences of the appren- 
tices. 

We have a fairly good program 
of education in Virginia for em- 
ployed workers. Over twelve 
thousand and one hundred workers 
attended evening, trade extension 
or general continuation classes dur- 
ing the year. These classes, by law, 
are limited to persons who already 
have jobs or who are temporarily 
out of work. Those persons who 
have not held a job are simply out 
of luck, as the instruction is 
primarily designed to increase the 
skill and technical knowledge of 
employed persons with special em- 
phasis on giving that instruction 
that will enable the workman to 
do his present job more effectively 
or to advance in his field. 

The State Department of Edu 
cation, through the cooperation of 
the Roanoke school board, employs 
an itinerant instructor in Distribu- 
tive Education for persons em 
ployed in any form of distribu- 
tion of goods. The instructor, 
Doris Cunningham, spends 
night each week in each commun- 
ity on her circuit giving organized 
instruction to groups of store per- 
sonnel. During the daytime she 
helps employed persons with their 
problems of display, sales, account- 
ing, inventories, buying, store 
management, and _ similar _ pro- 
blems. During the year instruction 
of this nature was given in Roa- 
noke, Bassett, Martinsville, Lex- 
ington, Buena Vista, Clifton 
Forge, Covington, Bedford, Galax, 
Wytheville, Radford, Pulaski, and 
Christiansburg. 

Through the cooperation of 
Brunswick County two itinerant 
firemanship instructors were em- 
ployed by the State Department of 
Education during the year 1939- 
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Developing Physical Hardiness 


ELIOT V. GRAVES 


State Department of Education 


HAT can our schools do 
W « increase physical and 

social fitness in our boys 
and girls? 

Virginia educatoinal authorities 
have been actively interested in this 
question for a number of years. 
However, the urgency of national 
preparedness emphasizes the need 
for increased official action to meet 
these basic requirements as they 
relate not only to the individual 
and to the community but to 
national life. While the need for 
vitality, patriotism, morale, and 
faith is essential in peace, it is the 
real foundation in any country’s 
preparedness program. 

Physical hardiness is a requisite 
for positive health; and it is de- 
pendent upon fundamental body 
needs including physical activity, 
sleep and rest, nutrition, and free- 
dom from infection. Desirable 
health practices, preventive medi- 
cine, medical care, knowledge, and 
proper attitudes must be recognized 
as among the many factors in- 
volved in attaining and maintain- 
ing physical fitness. 

As physical hardiness requires 
more than mere muscle, mental 
health is a dominating factor in 
physical well-being; likewise, the 
social situation represents a pre- 
dominant factor. A preparedness 
program, therefore, must be one 
designed for service to society as a 
whole on a cooperative basis. Co- 
operation demands more than phy- 
sical and organic strength; it em- 
braces proper human relationships, 
a sense of social values, and a 
knowledge and practice of proper 
moral standards. 

In a democratic country such as 
ours, where we are privileged to 
live individual lives, we must 
develop the individual to use his 
knowledge and power to contrib- 
ute to society as a whole. It is 
through such recognition that edu- 
cational authorities are more and 


Adequate provision for health and 


physical education is a dominant fac- 


tor in national preparedness. 


more recognizing and dealing with 
the child as a unit, and physical 
education is one means to the end 
that the individual be prepared to 
make his own place in society and 
serve it in an effective and whole- 
some way. 

With the exception of a small 
percentage of children who must 
be dealt with in special institutions, 
school authorities accept children as 
they come, regardless of their phy- 
sical handicaps. Therefore, it is 
essential that the child’s physical 
defects be ascertained and corrected 
if he is to develop into a normal, 
hardy individual. The Virginia 
program of Health and Physical 
Education has this objective. If 
the plan is adequately applied 
thoughout the child's school life, 
the program should develop a 
satisfactory physique, basic phy- 
sical skills, and a proper social 
attitude. These basic principles 
will serve as a foundation for any 
specialized program, whether it be 
for military or social defense. 

It will be remembered that when 
the United States entered the last 
World War recruits fell far short, 
physically and in social adjust- 
ment. Approximately forty per 
cent of those called before draft 
boards were eliminated as physi- 
cally unfit. Outside agencies; such 
as the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities, the Y. M. C. A., 
Y. M.H.A., K. of C., etc., intro- 
duced and conducted recreational 
activities so that the leisure time of 
the men in the army could be 
developed to the best advantage for 
them. 

The discovery that nearly half 
the young men of service age were 
physically unfit caused the adop- 
tion of physical education pro- 
grams in thirty-seven states, in- 
volving a large majority of the 
public schools throughout the 
nation. In 1920 Virginia passed a 
law establishing physical and 


health education as an integral part 
of the course of study. From the 
beginning, the programs in both 
health and physical education have 
been paralleling the experience of 
general education, namely, endeav- 
oring to give pupils experiences 
that will best fit them for life. 

Thus, the health education pro- 
gram has changed from formal 
muscle-building to an _ activities 
program which, while still con- 
taining the physical development 
phase, offers experiences in char- 
acter development and social ad- 
justment. At the same time, the 
program teaches skills in sports 
that have the possibility of being 
carried on in later life as recrea- 
tional and leisure-time activities. 

In order that any game or sport 
may be enjoyed, it is necessary that 
the individual develop sufficient 
skill to satisfy his desire for accom- 
plishment. Any activity demand- 
ing physical movement, even 
though it be marching or manual 
of arms for military service, re- 
quires rhythm and ease of move- 
ment. To obtain this there must 
be coordination between mind and 
body, neuro-muscular control, bal- 
ance, and strength in movement. 
Hardiness is dependent upon proper 
balance between the organic and 
physical developments. Incident- 
ally, these vary greatly during the 
growing years. A child easily may 
begin an activity which, although 
within the capacity of his frame- 
work and muscles, may yet be dan- 
gerous to him due to a lack of or- 
ganic development. To discover 
these discrepancies is a function of 
physical education. 

In short, the whole person must 
be educated physically, socially, 
aesthetically, and emotionally—all 
these vital experiences of youth 
must be coordinated with his intel- 
lectual education. 

To make clear what the schools 
should do to provide physical and 
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social fitness, the following plan is 
outlined: 


Health and Safety Instruction 


Health knowledge, direct ap- 
proach 
Health knowledge, indirect, 


through other subjects and 
functioning in the daily life 
of the pupil 
Healthful school environment 
Developing proper attitudes and 
health and safety habits 


Health Service 

Annual physical inspection (by 
the teacher) 

Daily inspection for signs of 
disease and strain (by the 
teacher ) 

Daily supervision as to nutri- 
tional needs 

Annual medical examinations by 
physician and dentist 

Follow-up, to obtain correction 
of defects 


Physical Education 

A daily period of adequate dura- 
tion under proper direction 
and supervision 

A varied program of big-muscle 
activities, including games, 
sports, rhythmics, and stunts 
suited to the age level 

Instruction in skills and tech- 
niques 

Tests and measurements to 
determine needs and evaluate 
improvement 


Recreation Program 
School facilities made available 
for community groups of 
both sexes and for all ages 
Such activities supervised by 
trained personnel 
Thus the present situation is a 
challenge not only to the organiz- 
ing and producing capabilities of 
the country but to parents, teachers, 
and especially those professionally 
employed in the physical and 
health educational activities. 
National assets of every kind 
depend upon individual vigor and 
vitality to produce the desired 
results, and individual hardiness is 
an achievable asset, if the problem 
is generally appreciated and the ob- 
jective sincerely desired by those 
whose influence can bring it to pass. 
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A Message to Teachers 


DONALD DUSHANE, President 


National Education Association 


O nation survives by guns 
N alone. Our government has 

proclaimed total defense. 
In a democracy, the morale of the 
people comes first. “Toward the es- 
tablishment of dynamic national 
defense the teachers of America 
have a mighty responsibility. Per- 
haps no one of us will face greater 
professional responsibility in his 
lifetime. In its recent challenging 
call to teachers, our Educational 
Policies Commission asserts that 
the American people have reason 
for ‘“‘grave concern regarding the 
future of their way of life and even 
of their existence as an independent 
nation.’’ No such threat to peace 
and freedom on this continent has 
existed since the days of Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock and 
George Washington. 

The foremost aim of the schools 
throughout the present school year 
should be to clarify in the minds 
of young and old the goals of de- 
mocracy and to revitalize the faith 
of the American people in their 
own ideals. Citizens have every 
reason to expect teachers to dedi- 
cate themselves to such a program 
of moral and spiritual defense, be- 
cause in no national crisis have 
teachers ever failed to fulfill the ob- 
ligations of their profession. There 
never has been, and there certainly 
is not now, in our professional or- 
ganizations—-local, state, or na- 
tional—a place for any teacher who 
does not wholeheartedly support 
our American way of life. 

Yet the most effective service to- 
ward the establishment of national 
unity cannot be rendered by teach- 
ers who lack adequate financial 
support, freedom from minority 
group pressure and intimidations 
and who are not effectively unified 
in professional organizations them- 
selves. Already schools are attacked 
by some whose interest lies outside 
the perpetuation of democratic 
ideals of justice and freedom. 
Charges have already been loudly 





The new President is Superintendent of 
Schools in Columbus, Ind. 


and widely made that the schools 
are teaching ‘‘doctrines wholly un- 
American.’’ Those who, even in 
normal times, wish to restrict free 
public education through inade- 
quate financial support, are now in- 
sisting that huge expenditures for 
ships and tanks and planes call for 
sharp curtailment in the cost of 
education. Those who have in 
normal times opposd the extension 
of educational opportunity to every 
American child oppose it now more 
sharply than ever on the ground 
that the nation needs to devote its 
money and energy to preparing the 
sinews of war. 


The single-handed efforts of 
teachers avail little. Unless they 
stand together, they will fall sep- 
arately. To protect themselves, to 
protect American childhood, to 
protect American liberty, teachers 
need the most complete and the 
most active professional organiza- 
tions—local, state, and national— 
they have ever had. As president I 
pledge myself to greatest effort in 
building a larger and stronger Na- 
tional Education Association in- 
spired by the ideal of highest serv- 
ice to Our country in this crisis. 
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THE--PRESENT 
RISE TO THE 


MORAL STATURE OF 
WOMEN WHO FOUNDED THE REPUBLIC— 
Education and the Defense of American Democ- 


racy, Educational Policies Commission 


MERICAN education faces a 
momentous decision. If it 
so chooses, it can continue 

in the well-worn paths of accus- 
tomed practice. But it can, if it 
will, come to grips with the needs 
of the hour, and direct its vast 
resources to the task of increasing 
the civic understanding, the loyal- 
ties and the intellectual competence 
of millions of citizens, with speed 
and efficiency matched to the ex- 
igencies of the time. Every sec- 
ondary school and college in the 
nation can, without delay, become 
a citizens’ study center, without 
interfering with its regular pro- 
gram. Teaching personnel can be 
organized, use of buildings sched- 
uled, and library services arranged 
to provide leadership, places of 
meeting, and study materials for 
adult and youth groups. Services 
of libraries;' churches, radio sta- 
tions, and many other agencies can 
be enlisted to cooperate in every 
community. Leaders can be quick- 
ly trained, with the assistance of 
those most experienced in conduct- 
ing public discussion. 
Prompt action and 
service on the part of educators are 
the conditions of achievement. The 
educational system as it now 
stands, with its strengths and its 
imperfections, must be used to the 
full. Extra efforts during the emer- 
gency can, for a time, largely offset 
defects of organization, finance, or 
program. Some personnel and 
some funds can be diverted from 
customary uses to meet the more 
pressing needs: Voluntary service 
of incalculable value can be ren- 
dered by thousands of administra- 


sacrificial 


Waar 


GENERATION 
INTELLECTUAL 


MUST 
AND 


THE MEN AND 


tors and teachers while continuing 
If American edu- 
cation responds at once and demon- 
strates its competence to lead in 
strengthening the nation’s moral 
defenses, it will be possible to give 
serious attention to means of pro- 
viding the effective organization, 


their usual work. 


adequate support, and equalization 


of opportunity required for the 
long pull ahead... . 

With all the ingenuity that 
can be mustered, the leaders of 


each community must contrive to 
stimulate individual responsibility 
and achieve that community cohe- 
siveness which first wrenched our 
democracy oppression and 
which has broadened and guarded 
it through the decades. The home 
defense which the American people 


from 





must now organize, requires... 
close attention to direct military 


preparedness, as such. It requires 
also the training of every worker 
to the highest possible level of ef- 
fectiveness, and the useful employ- 
ment of every worker in tasks of 
importance. It requires confidence 
in the sincerity and reliability of 
one’s fellow citizens and comrade- 
ship in the common search for so- 
lutions to the nation’s problems. 
It requires, above all, that common 
understanding of aims and proce- 
dures which leads to united and 
effective action. Of such elements 
is the defense of our democracy to 
be built. In the building of it the 
schools of America are ready and 
determined to play their part. 


Education and the National Defense 


Recent Bulletin of the American Council on Education 


In view of the difficulties that 
were experienced in the last World 
War, adequate consideration should 
be given now to the full signifi- 
cance of the relation of education 
to the national defense. The latter 
should be conceived in a thorough- 
ly comprehensive manner to in- 
clude not only the maintenance of 
the military and naval forces at an 
appropriate level of efficiency but 
also the adaptation of institutions 
and agencies to insure: 

1. the intelligent conservation and 
utilization of the nation’s re- 
sources, both human and natu- 
ral; 

2. the development of the health 
and physical status of the 

people to the highest possible 


level; 

3. the development through edu- 
cation of the native capacity of 
the population for individual 
and social well-being to the 
highest possible level of effec- 
tiveness. This includes mental 
alertness, the growth of moral 
and ethical values in the indi- 
vidual, and the development of 
a sense of social responsibility 
and of the capacity for effective 
cooperative action. 

National defense so conceived is 
of vital importance at all times and 
is as necessary for the pursuits of 
peace as for those of war. In the 
realization of each of these basic 
aspects of defense, the role of edu- 
cation is critical. 
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American Education Week 


Never in the twenty-year history 
of American Education Week has it 
given promise of greater significance 
than in 1940. The theme selected 
latt November proved to be 
prophetic of the need that exists 
this fall. Defense is uppermost in 
the minds of the people. The na- 
tion is spending tremendous sums 
for arms and equipment needed to 
defend our country. While these 
steps are essential, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that even 
armaments can be effective only as 
they are supported by a skilled 
people who have unbounded faith 
in the cause for which the nation 
girds itself. The greatest common 
defense this nation has erected, or 
can erect, is a system of public edu- 
cation adequate to its needs. 

As expenditures for armaments 
and relatively new social 
projects soar upward the problem 
of financing the schools becomes 
increasingly difficult. There are in- 
terests which seek retrenchment in 
school funds. Some of them de- 
liberately attempt to discredit the 
Others would reduce 
school support simply because they 
are uninformed regarding the needs 
of the schools and their contribu- 


other 


schools. 


tions to the common welfare. The 
United States has adequate re- 
sources to meet the social problems 
of our generation and yet continue 
to support education adequately to 
meet the growing demands placed 
upon the schools. 
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EWRICHING 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 
Suuday, November 10 


STRENGTHENING 
Civic LOYALTIES 
Mowday, Nowember | 





FINANCING 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 
Taciday, November 


OEVELOPING 
HUMAN RESOURCES 
Wedarsday, November ih 





EDUCATION FOR THE 
COMMON DEFENSE 








SAFEGUARDING 
WATURAL RESOURCES 
Thursday, Nowember 


BUILDING 
ECONOMIC SECURITY 
Saturday, November 16 


PERPETUATING 
INDIVIDUAL LIBERTIES 
Freda November I 








In a time like this each school 
system in the United States should 
make every effort to inform patrons 
and all tax paying citizens in the 
community regarding its program, 


achievements, and needs. Ameri- 


Youth, Defense, and the National Welfare 


Bulletin of the American Youth Commission of the American Council on Education 


Under any circumstances, war is 
a hateful thing. At this stage in 
the world’s history, the necessity 
we are under to raise a great army 
is nothing less than tragic. We 
must face the realities of our situa- 
tion, but we must face all of the 
realities, including the very press- 
ing question as to whether democ- 
racy is willing to be sincere about 
its Own purposes to the extent of 
effectively carrying out the things 
for which democracy stands. 

In this country there are now 
probably 4,000,000 young men 
and women out of school, in need 
of jobs, and totally unemployed. 
Other millions are in part-time 
jobs or marking time in schools or 
on the farm. For these young 
people the fundamental conditions 





of real freedom do not exist. 
These youth must feel that they 
have a stake in our country. In 
some field of labor, whether pri- 
vate or public, they must find a 
worthy opportunity to work in a 
manner commensurate with their 
powers, with a return sufficient to 
sustain life and the institutions of 
marriage and the home, and to se 
cure advancement in responsibility 
and in the esteem of their fellow 
citizens. In view of present world 
conditions, it is quite possible that 
for these youth the conditions of 
real freedom will never exist unless 
they are deliberately planned and 
formulated with relentless persever- 
ance by the members of the older 
generation who now control the 
economic enterprises and the gov- 





can Education Week is the one op- 
portunity of the school year for a 
concerted nationwide effort to in- 
trepret education. It is one of the 
best opportunities of the school 
year for highlighting the continu- 
ing program of school public re- 
lations which should be conducted 
by every school system. 

To aid schools in planning local 
observances the National Educa- 
tion Association has prepared ma- 
terials that will be useful in plan- 
ning school and community pro- 
grams and activities for the 1940 
observance. Special packets con- 
taining a handbook, an illustrated 
booklet entitled ‘‘Education for the 
Common Defense,”’ posters, leaflets, 
stickers, folders the various 
school levels, and other materials 
are available from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. These materials are distrib- 
uted at the cost of production. The 
promotion of American Education 


Week is carried out by the Na- 


for 


tional Education Association as a 
service to its members and to the 
cause of education in the United 


States. 


ernment of our country. 

While the nation has taken some 
admirable steps toward these ends, 
the steps have been far from ade- 
quate. .. . It is therefore the con- 
sidered opinion of this Commission 
that if as a people we are to adopt a 
measure providing for compulsory 
military training and service, we 
should at the same time bring to an 
end all partial and hesitant hand- 
ling of the immediate needs of 
youth within the civilian popula- 
tion. We should demonstrate that 
we are capable of moving as boldly 
and effectively to meet one set of 
needs as the other, by taking steps 
which leave no doubt of the na- 
tional will and of the national re- 
sourcefulness. 
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What To Expect of School Librarians 


C. W. DICKINSON, JR., Director 


School Libraries and Textbooks 
State Department of Education 


OOD service should be ex- 
(s pected in a public school li- 

brary when the school board 
has employed one or more profes- 
sionally trained librarians as regu- 
lar members of the faculty, has 
provided an adequate balanced col- 
lection of good books, magazines, 
newspapers, and other library ma- 
terials and necessary supplies and 
equipment in suitable rooms in the 
school building, and has included 
an adequate appropriation for the 
upkeep of the library in the annual 
school budget. 

These four items are essential in 
any consideration of the school li- 
brary; but if I were allowed to 
name but a single requisite for ef- 
fective school library service, my 
unhesitating choice would be the 
school librarian, one who has a 
vision of the increasingly impor- 
tant role which the library must 
play in the modern progressive 
school and who has the personality 
and the professional training to 
make her vision a reality. 

The successful school librarian 
must use tact, sympathy, initiative, 
patience, and much common sense 
to win the position of leader among 
the teachers. Her knowledge of 
the course of study and the con- 
tents of the basic textbooks must 
be proved to teachers by helpful 
suggestions as to how they may 
make wider use of library mate- 
rials. 

The good school librarian is a 
good teacher. She is a different 
kind of teacher, having received 
special training in Library Science 
in addition to the regular training 
received by a teacher. She must help 
the other teachers to lead students 
to use the library as a laboratory. 
The ideal school librarian is a com- 
bination of enthusiastic teacher and 
alert professionally trained li- 
brarian. 





of the faculty. 


What About the School Li- 
brarian?—The type of school li- 
brarian just referred to should have 
a rank equal to or higher than the 
heads of other departments in the 
school. Her services are in constant 
demand by all teachers and all stu- 
dents. She collects, prepares, and 
directs the use of materials for all 
classes in the library laboratory. 
Her position should be dignified 
and given the rank and salary that 
it deserves by the local school au- 
thorities. This does not mean that 
she must be a walking encyclopedia, 
nor have authority approaching 
that of a school principal. It does 
mean that the school librarian must 
know where to find and how to lo- 
cate information and be both ready 
and willing to prepare and to pre- 
sent it in usable form at a moment's 
notice. 

She must understand and sup- 
port the regular school program, 
and make a real effort to win a 
place of leadership in the school or- 
ganization. She must keep in- 
formed concerning all student ac- 
tivities, anticipate student needs, 
and supply information or mate- 
rials whenever requested. She must 
know the content, purpose, and use 
of the textbook and when, where, 
and how to supplement it with li- 
brary materials. 

A general knowledge and appre- 
ciation of new materials available 
in all fields is essential. She should 
introduce live books to live boys 
and girls. Book characters will go 
through life with the boys and 
girls who have met them through 
the guidance and influence of the 
sympathetic school librarian. She 
must serve all types and ages of 
children. She should possess a mis- 
sionary spirit, love all children, 
and be enthusiastic about her work. 

She must keep informed and be 
ready to meet the demands put on 


The librarian should be the busiest member 


the library by the everchanging 
curriculum. Boys and girls are in- 
terested in anything new and dif- 
ferent. The school librarian must 
guide and encourage these young- 
sters in their search for information 
concerning events in all fields of 
knowledge. 

The Publicity Factor.—She 
should be an active member of the 
library committee of the local 
PTA, Woman’s Club, or any other 
community organization which 
may be interested in the develop- 
ment of the school library. She 
should join the state and national 
organizations for teachers and for 
librarians, and be willing to appear 
on their programs. ‘‘Publicity”’ 
should be the school librarian’s 
middle name, and she should use 
every opportunity to tell the public 
about her work. Articles and news 
items should be written about the 
school library and be printed in 
school and library journals and in 
school and daily newspapers. 

Library Techniques and Meth- 
ods.—The librarian should be the 
busiest member of the faculty. In 
addition to being as well qualified 
by training and experience as other 
teachers, she must know library 
techniques and methods. The tech- 
niques of organization and admin- 
istration should be so familiar that 
the librarian will handle them 
without confusion or noticeable ef- 
fort. The routine work of operat- 
ing the library should be performed 
by student assistants, and the li- 
brarian should devote her time to 
meeting the needs of both students 
and teachers. She must know the 
trends in education and adapt the 
organization and administration of 
the library to these rapidly chang- 
ing needs. She must also be fa- 
miliar with recent studies made to 
determine the reading interests of 
school children and should secure 
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the cooperation of the teachers and 
students in making similar studies 
in her own school. 

The school librarian performs 
many functions beyond those of 
the teacher, such as, ordering, cata- 
loguing, and classifying books, col- 
lecting and organizing audio-visual 
materials, and files of pamphlets, 
pictures, and clippings on various 
subjects but these technical duties 
should never be thought of as the 
primary responsibilities and pur- 
poses of her activities. Such activi- 
ties are an essential part of the li- 
brarian’s work only because they 
facilitate the location of material 
and make possible rapid and effi- 
cient library service to both pupils 
and teachers. Joy Elmer Morgan 
once wrote that one of the greatest 
mistakes of the library movement 
was the emphasis on books rather 
than on service. 

Minimum Training Required 
for Teacher-Librarian.—In Janu- 
ary, 1938, a sufficient number of 


copies of the Library Manual for 
Virginia Public Schools were dis- 
tributed to place a copy in each 
public school building in the State. 
On page 14 of this manual is an 
item which reads: ‘‘After 1940 
every library shall be under the di- 
rection of a teacher-librarian, cer- 
tificated in Library Science by the 
State Board of Education, assigned 
to the library for a minimum of 
two consecutive periods daily. A 
school with a high school enroll- 
ment of more than 200 should 
have a full-time librarian with 
twelve to fifteen college session 
hours (twenty-four to thirty se- 
mester hours) in Library Science’. 


The State Board of Education is 
vitally interested in the extension 
of library service to adults and chil- 
dren of both races who live in Vir- 
ginia. The Reeves Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education appointed by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 


recommended that federal grants 


“for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation be made available for the 
operation of school libraries open 
to public use’’ and that federal 
grants ‘‘for construction of school 
buildings be made available for the 
construction of facilities to house 
public libraries in school build- 
ings”. The Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association went on record 
in Social Services and the Schools, 
published in 1939, “‘that the ad- 
ministration of public school, pub- 
lic library, and public recreation 
services be ultimately unified under 
the public education authority”’. 
My hope is that the federal, state, 
county, city and private funds used 
for library service in the State of 
Virginia will be used, as far as pos- 
sible, to promote library service in 
line with the policies laid down by 
these groups who have made na- 
tional studies of public education 
in this country. 


Shop Enriches Elementary School 


MRS. OSSIE L. TIPTON 
Principal, Bennett School, Manassas 


WORKSHOP in the elemen- 
Aes school is a valuable aid 
in making provision for in- 
dividual differences. This was the 
purpose in establishing the work- 
shop in our school, but in taking 
care of individuals, we have helped 
to improve our plant also, as an in- 
stitution which tries to make a 
part-time home for seven hundred 
people is in constant need of equip- 
ment and repair. 

The storage space in our base- 
ment was cleaned, painted, heated, 
and wired while work benches, 
tables, cabinets, science table, etc. 
were being built in the Industrial 
Arts Department of our high 
school. This work was done by a 
few boys who were overage and 
were doing very poor work in their 
studies. The high school had taken 
these boys into its department for 


Bennett School at Manassas finds its 


workshop 


special classes early in the year and 
their progress in this type of work 
has been most gratifying. The help 
they have given in setting up our 
shop has been invaluable. The 
project was organized around four 
phases of instruction—woodwork, 
science, cooking and sewing, and 
handicrafts. An appropriation was 
made for materials and another for 
permanent equipment. 

Our shop was planned for the 
“rehabilitation group” which con- 
sisted of pupils from the second 
grade through the sixth. The op- 
portunity to work in the shop was 
such a privilege that after a few 
days those who had not been in- 
cluded in the original group were 
asking whether they might bring 
materials from home and make 
something. After much discussion 
it was agreed that an attempt 


an invaluable asset. 


should be made to give all inter- 
ested children an opportunity to 
participate in this phase of the 
program. 

Benefits derived from experience 
in activities carried on in the shop 
were weighed against loss of time 
from regular classroom procedure 
with the normal child. In order to 
have some basis for our judgment 
we set up the following general ob- 
jectives for our plan: 


1. Enrichment of the child's field of 
knowledge. 


io) 


Development of a _ constructive 
imagination. 

3. Development of a taste for and 
apprecaition of good material and 
workmanship. 

4. Development of skill in handling 

tools. 

Adjustment to circumstances nec- 

essary for working with others. 


VW 


(Continued on page 34 ) 
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Summer Activities at 


Virginia Colleges 


University of Virginia 


HE 1940 Summer Quarter 

of the University of Virginia 

was ushered in by the Third 
Virginia Bankers Education Con- 
ference, with 200 in attendance, 
and the Fourteenth Annual Session 
of the Institute of Public Affairs, 
with 2,080 registered. Both con- 
ferences were under way when for- 
mal classes commenced on June 18. 
The Institute, which is widely 
recognized as the most important 
forum of its kind in this country, 
consisted of morning, afternoon, 
and evening addresses, together 
with panel and open forum discus- 
sions, centered on the general topic: 
The United States and the World 
at War. Eighty-seven authorities 
from this country and abroad 
participated in the sessions either 
as speakers or panel ccritics.* 
Thirty-eight states and _ nine 
foreign countries were represented 
by those in attendance. Among 


this number were 36 student dele- 
gates from 19 colleges, ranging 
from Dartmouth in the North to 
Georgia in the South. 

Besides the Bankers Conference 
and the Institute of Public Affairs, 
there were held also at the Univer- 
sity during the Summer Quarter 
two conferences of high school offi- 
one workers 
educational and one 
conference of PTA officials. Other 
activities of the 
twelve 


cials and _ teachers, 


conference 


extra-curriculum 
Summer Quarter include 
special lectures by members of the 
University faculty, four plays by 
the Summer Quarter players, a con- 
cert of sacred music by the Sum- 
mer Quarter choir and students of 
music, weekly Thursday evening 
concerts of classical music, eight 
motion picture programs presented 
in the open-air theatre, three dances 
to students and faculty held in the 
numerous teas and 


Rotunda, and 





New View of Restored Rotunda, South Front 


informal gatherings to students 
and faculty. All these features were 
presented without cost. 

Golf courses, tennis 
swimming pools, and hiking facili- 
ties were made available also to 
those interested in physical recrea- 
tion. 


courts, 


In the field of formal instruc- 
tion, special emphasis was placed 
on graduate courses and those of a 
highly specialized and_ technical 
character. Curricula were strength- 
ened leading to the Master's degree 
in the subjects of biology, educa- 
tion, English, government, history, 
and mathematics. New graduate 
courses in child psychology were 
offered the first time. The 
group was the first in a program 
leading to the Master’s degree in 
child development. Improvements 
at the Mountain Lake Biological 
Station, including a new classroom 
and laboratory building, greatly 
strengthened the graduate and re- 
search facilities in biology. 


for 


In specialized or technical fields. 
new courses were added in speech 
and in speech education and in 
visual education. Time and ex- 
pense were not spared in an at- 
tempt to strengthen instruction in 
the subjects of music, art, and 
dramatics, with particular reference 
to the needs of the public schools 
and hence the education and train- 
ing of teachers. To improve the 
facilities in the training of teachers 
and supervisors on the graduate 
and undergraduate levels, provision 
was made for an additional demon- 
stration class for observation pur- 
poses. 


Administrative changes affecting 
the Summer Quarter reveal in im- 


*Note: All Institute addresses together with 
records of all panel and open forum discussions 
are available for distribution at cost. 
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portant respects the point of view 
of the present Summer Quarter 
administration. Among these per- 
haps the most important was that 
of retaining the services of the Dean 
of Women throughout the Sum- 
mer Quarter, which policy was put 
into effect in 1939. To strengthen 
the office of the Dean of Women 
during the session just ended, an 
assistant was added to the Dean’s 
staff which made it practical to 
keep open most of the day the office 
of the Dean of Women on the 
Lawn and offices in Madison Hall, 
the social center. Thus women 
students attending the Summer 
Quarter found it easier to meet 
with the Dean of Women and with 
her assistant. 

The Halls (dormitories) at the 
University were reserved exclu- 
sively for women. In each Hall, a 
suite was reserved as a reception 
room for meeting and entertaining 
guests. Preliminary steps were 
taken to convert these suites during 
the Summer Quarter into more at- 
tractive centers for the new pur- 
poses to which they will be as- 
signed. The Dean of Women and 
her assistant formed closer contacts 
with the hostesses in the Halls and 
took other steps preliminary to 
adapting the Halls during the 
Summer Quarter to the greater con- 
venience and comfort of women 
students. The fraternities were 
closed to men during the Summer 
Quarter and the rooms on the 
Lawns and Ranges were reserved 





Alderman Library—DMain entrance 


exclusively for men. The first steps 
were taken to build up the tradi- 
tion, well established in the winter 
session, of giving older men, and 
especially graduate students, pref- 
erence of rooms on the Lawn and 
Ranges. 

Registration in the 1940 session, 
not including attendance upon the 
Institute, conferences and special 
lectures, was 1,723, an increase of 
124 over registration in the 1939 
session. Of this number, 962 were 
men and 761 were women. The 
fact that for the first time in the 
history of the Summer Quarter at 
the University of Virginia there 
were more men than women en- 
rolled is interesting. 

The Summer Quarter always 


enjoys a relatively large number of 
out-of-state students. There were 
597 out-of-state students this sum- 
mer as compared with 1,126 Vir 
ginia students. Six hundred and 
five, or more than one-third of 
those registered, were graduate 
students. Seven hundred and fifty- 
one, or almost one-half of all those 
registered, were teachers or public 
school officials. Of these, 594 were 
engaged in public school work in 
Virginia during the 1939-40 ses- 
sion, 157 being in public school 
work in other states. These figures 
sugguest the close relationship 
between the Summer Quarter activ- 
ities in the University of Virginia 
and the other divisions of the 
public school systems. 


Virginia Polytechn ic Institute 


N educational program which 
reached into three vitally 
related fields of Virginia life 

brought teachers, parents, and 
youths to the campus of Virginia 
Tech during the summer months. 
Between six and seven thousand 
visitors attended one or another of 
the numerous training courses and 
conferences which saw facilities of 
the college utilized almost con- 
stantly throughout the vacation 
period. Courses in education were 
offered teachers; nationally promi- 


nent speakers were engaged to 
address adult- groups: and young 
people were trained in the ma- 
chinery of citizenship and_ the 
building of a satisfying rural life. 
Conventions of numerous business 
and fraternal organizations bridged 
the intervals between conferences. 


Courses for Teachers 

In line with established policy, 
no attempt was made at V.P.I. to 
duplicate summer courses of the 
state teachers’ colleges; efforts were 


confined to the preparation of 
teachers for high school and college 
work. Besides the full under- 
graduate and graduate curricula in 
the schools of science, engineering, 
and agriculture for those planning 
to do college teaching, education 
subjects were offered for secondary 
school teachers, and special short 
courses in agricultural education 
were given for teachers of agricul- 
ture in Virginia high schools. 

Two regular summer school 
terms were in session from July 13 
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Administration Building with an auditorium seating 3,000 persons, where many 
of the summer meetings were held 


to July 19 and July 29 to August 
31 with an enrollment exceeding 
500 each term. Among classes of 
special interest to teachers were: 

Problems in Science Teaching— 
a course designed to give a general 
view of science teaching in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
from its early stages to the present. 

Conservation—a study of defi- 
nite plans for organizing experience 
units with pupils in the conserva- 
tion of plant and animal wildlife. 
Forestry and wildlife demonstra- 
tion areas at Blacksburg and Moun- 
tain Lake were utilized in classes so 
arranged that students enrolled for 
Problems in Science Teaching 
could correlate work in the two 
subjects. 

Traffic Efficiency and Automo- 
bile Operation—a course preparing 
teachers to give instruction in 
driver education in junior and 
senior high schools. The training 
was given in cooperation with the 
American Automobile Association, 
the Virginia Division of Motor 
Vehicles, and other similar organi- 
zations. 


Adult Education 

Of a number of educational con- 
ferences for adults, the twelfth an- 
nual Institute of Rural Affairs pro- 
vided a climax in enthusiasm as 
well as in attendance. The Insti- 


tute, directed by the V.P.I. agri- 


cultural faculty and an advisory 
board of agricultural leaders from 
nearby states, was organized in 
1928 to provide a place for open 
forum discussions on rural prob- 
lems. Its theme this year was ‘“The 
Interdependence of Agriculture, In- 
dustry, and Labor,” and experts in 
the three fields presented enlighten- 
ing—though not always harmo- 
nious—viewpoints to record audi- 
ences of 2,000 at successive eve- 
ning programs July 30-August 1. 
Representatives of colleges and of 
the federal Department of Agricul- 
ture spoke at daily sectional meet- 


ings. 
The Appalachian Wildlife Con- 
ference brought sportsmen from 
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three states together with Virginia 
game wardens to hear national ex- 
perts discuss programs of wildlife 
conservation. Beginnings of a more 
intimate tie-up between conserva- 
tionists and the public schools were 
outlined by O. W. Wake, super- 
vising teacher of science at V.P.I., 
who urged delegates to offer their 
experience to help teachers make 
more effective their program of 
teaching conservation in Virginia 
high schools. 


Prior to these meetings 70-odd 
rural ministers held a five-day sum- 
mer school to discuss sociological 
problems with particular reference 
to the country churches of Virginia. 
Other meetings included a confer- 
ence of Southwest Virginia NYA 
leaders, a short course for farm and 
home demonstration agents, a gar- 
den lovers’ short course, and a 
council of southeastern states to- 
bacco scientists. 


Youth Meetings 

Three conferences young 
people were highlights on the sum- 
mer program, attracting in all an 
attendance greater than that of the 
other sixteen summer meetings 
combined. 


for 


The American Legion inaugu- 
rated in 1935 a program for train- 
ing young Americans in citizen- 
ship and government. Its plans ma- 
terialized in Virginia last year with 
the Old Dominion 
Boys’ State. This year the second 


creation of 





General view of the Virginia Tech campus 
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session brought 321 high school 
boys to Tech from all parts of the 
State for a training period June 23 
to 29. The boys on arrival were 
assigned to a ‘‘city’’ and a political 
party. Later they picked delegates 
to a state convention to choose can- 
didates for governor and other 
posts; learned to cast their ballots 
with automatic voting machines; 
participated in a mock murder 
trial; learned to assess taxes; and 
published a daily newspaper. Dur- 
ing the week they heard talks by 
Governor Price; Raymond J. Kelly, 
national commander of the Legion: 
and E. Ralph James, Virginia de- 
partment commander. Climax of 
the session was a ‘‘governor’s ball” 
to which girls from neighboring 
high schools were invited. 

The Virginia Association of Fu- 
ture Farmers of America and State 
4-H Club Boys’ and Girls’ Short 
Course have long held established 
places on V.P.I.’s summer schedule. 
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Fifteen hundred agricultural high 
school students and their instruc- 
tors attended the fourteenth annual 
state convention of Future Farmers 
June 18 to 21. Their program em- 
braced training in leadership 
schools; the holding of finals in a 
state public speaking contest; and 
selection of winners in dairy, poul- 
try, crop, and livestock judging 
contests to represent Virginia in 
national contests this fall. 


“Citizenship’’ was the theme of 
the twenty-first annual State 4-H 
Club Short Course which drew 
1,150 Virginia farm boys and 
girls and their adult leaders to the 
campus for meetings July 22 to 27. 
Dr. R. B. Montgomery, president 
of Lynchburg College, Dr. 
M’Ledge Moffett, Radford dean of 
women, and others spoke at daily 
assemblies. The 
honored new 
reaching their twenty-first birth- 


young people 
voting members 
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days this year; installed 1941 offi- 
cers with an impressive inaugura- 
tion ritual: and closed their meet- 
ing with a colorful candle-lighting 
ceremony on the borders of the 
campus lake. 


General Aims 

In addition to maintaining at 
two regular summer terms its usual 
courses for students in engineering, 
agriculture, and the sciences, V.P.I. 
so scheduled its ‘‘extra-curricular’’ 
summer activities as to extend the 
effectiveness of a year-round edu- 
cational program among the rural 
population of Virginia. Confer- 
ences such as the Institute of Rural 
Affairs, the Future Farmers and 
State 4-H club meetings, not only 
provided a wealth of practical in- 
formation for those attending but 
produced an enthusiasm and a 
broadening of outlook of which 
the ultimate effects are scarcely 
measurable. 


College of William and Mary 


Laboratory Conference for 
High School Faculty Groups 


LABORATORY Confer- 
Av for High School 
Teachers and Faculty 
Groups was conduced by the Col- 
lege with the cooperation of the 
Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. The Confer- 
ence was organized in order to per- 
mit school groups and individuals 
to work on problems growing out 
of their school work. The flexibil- 
ity of organization permitted the 
formation of special interest 
groups, participation in the Con- 
ference on Public Issues, work with 
high school children and confer- 
ences with specialists who came to 
the campus during the summer. 
The planning throughout the 
Conference was done in terms of 
individual and group interests and 
needs. Staff members worked with 
individuals and groups informally. 
The facilities of Matthew Whaley 
High School, the College library 


and special materials were provided 
for the use of the group. 

The Conference provided, for 
the first time in the State, an op- 
portunity for Virginia high school 
teachers to work and plan in terms 
of their own problems without re- 
striction in so far as class organi- 
zation, restricted areas of emphasis, 
and preconceived plans of work 
were concerned. Individual initia- 
tive and responsibility and coop- 
erative group action superseded staff 
direction and prescription. 

Dr. Helen Foss Weeks, Director 
of the Conference, was assisted by 
the following instructors: Misses 
Ethel Roberts, Nell Lawler, Elmina 
Lucke, Jean Stewart and Mary 
Wall Christian; Dr. George Arma- 
cost, and M. L. Carper, Charles 
Troxell and E. A. Teal. Dr. 
Stuart Stoke, specialist in child 
growth and development, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Commission 


on Teacher Education of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, and 
Mount Holyoke College, worked 
with the group for one week. 


Public Issues 


A unique feature of the summer 
work has been the Conference on 
Public Issues for high school teach- 
ers and pupils. Inaugurated during 
the 1939 summer session, it proved 
to be such a sucess that it was re- 
peated during the first three weeks 
of the 1940 summer session with 
such gratifying results that it is 
planned to make this Conference a 
permanent phase of the summer 
school work at the College. Its 
uniqueness lies in the fact that it 
recognizes sound education as a co- 
operative rather than a compart- 
mental process. The leaders of the 
1940 Conference were Charles F. 
Marsh, Professor of Economics, 
Warner Moss, Professor of Gov- 
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ernment, and Miss Elmina Lucke, 
Teacher of Social Studies at Lin- 
coln School, Columbia University. 
Two-hour lecture-discussion groups 
were conducted by Professors 
Marsh and Moss every morning. 
Miss Lucke conducted laboratory 
and conference sessions every after- 
noon dealing with the problem of 
presenting public issues to high 
school pupils. Credit of three se- 
mester hours was earned by those 
who participated in the Conference 
in economics, education or govern- 
ment, depending upon the needs of 
the individual members. 


The general aim of the lecture- 
discussion periods was to acquaint 
the members of the group with the 
basic economic and political as- 
pects of current public issues. At- 
tention was centered this year 
around the two topics of America’s 
Role in World Affairs and Issues 
in the 1940 Presidential Campaign. 
The specific topics taken up in the 
daily periods included Nature and 
Human Wants, Earth and State, 
Why Men Trade, Politics and 
Strategy, How Men Trade, How 
Men Fight, Defence—Organizing 
for Crisis; The Battle of Genera- 
tions, Economic Conflict, Demands 
on the Public Purse, Paying the 
Bill, What Will the Parties Do, 
Administrative Agencies—Servants 
or Masters, and Democracy 
Through Administration. A syl- 
labus of suggested readings was 
used by the members of the group 
as a guide to study during the three 
weeks’ session. 


Not only was the cooperative 
approach evidenced by the joint 
work of the Departments of Eco- 
nomics, Education and Govern- 
ment in the Conference on Public 
Issues but the even more unusual 
policy of extending the College 
work down into the secondary 
school was effectively carried out. 
This was done through enlarging 
the membership of the Confer- 
ence during the second week by 
thirty high school juniors from 
twenty-five Virginia schools, who 
not only participated in the regular 
discussion groups with the adult 
members but actually took over 


much of the discussion. While these 
youngsters were a selected group, 
their penetrating questions, factual 
knowledge and appetite, and grasp 
of the major public issues amazed 
and thrilled the adult members of 
the Conference. Tourists saunder- 
ing through the Wren Building, 
where the Conference sessions were 
held, frequently were so interested 
in the vigorous discussion that they 
forgot about their sight-seeing mis- 
sion temporarily and crowded the 
doorways. Other summer school 
students, not enrolled in the Con- 
ference group, heard enough about 
the activities of the sessions to cause 
many of them to become regular 
visitors. Thus the Conference 
showed not only the effectiveness of 
the cooperative process but also 
demonstrated that the learning 
process can be an exciting one. 


Visual Education 


A feature of the 1940 summer 
session was the Conference on Vis- 
ual Education. Several general ses- 
sions were held, followed by small 
group and individual conferences 
with specialists in the field of visual 
education. Among the topics dis- 
cussed were: Films Dealing With 
War Backgrounds and American 
Policy, The Value of Motion Pic- 
tures in the Classroom, The Utilt- 
zation of Community Resources tn 
the Instructional Program. A film 
produced by the Sloan Foundation 
called Children Must Learn re- 
sulted in lively discussions about 
the use of films. 

Leaders in this Conference were 
Dr. Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Director 
of the Motion Picture Project of 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion and Mr. Blake Cochran, in 
charge of previewing films for the 
Motion Picture Project. 

In response to the demand from 
graduate students engaged in thesis 
writing, a new course, Research 
Problems in Education, was added 
with the expectation of continuing 
it as a permanent feature of the 
summer program. Students study 
research methods, become ac- 
qauinted with research organiza- 
tions, learn about the major re- 


search projects completed or in 
progress, and acquire skill in the 
use of research techniques while de- 
veloping their own theses. This 
course was taught by Dr. George 
H. Armacost, a member of the resi- 
dent faculty of the Department of 
Education. 


Elementary Teachers and 
Supervisors 


As customary during the sum- 
mer session, a laboratory confer- 
ence for elementary teachers and 
supervisors was held this summer. 
One six weeks’ and two three 
weeks’ conferences were organized 
at the Matthew Whaley School. 
Three childrens’ classes afforded 
opportunity both for observation 
and participation in the life of the 
children. Library, art, music, and 
industrial art rooms were open to 
students. In other rooms printed, 
mimeographed, and manuscript 
materials were arranged with chil- 
dren’s products in such manner as 
would facilitate investigation of 
problems. 

Through a flexible daily sched- 
ule, students’ needs could be met, 
whether for inspirational talks, 
quiet individual study, criticism 
from associates, individual guidance 
from experts, or participation in 
group discussion, or group expres- 
sion of conclusions reached. Super- 
visors, instructors, principals, and 
teachers joined in efforts to under- 
stand situations and devise working 
plans. 

That faculties as groups should 
attend such conferences was the 
most frequently expressed conclu- 
sion of the Conference, which was 
directed by Dr. Inga Olla Helseth, 
assisted by the following instruc- 
tors: Misses Myrtle Cooper, R. 
Mildred Kidd, Jeanne Etheridge, 
Mary Wall Christian, Rena Luck 
and Martha Coulling; Mrs. Marie 
Tuttle, and Messrs. Charles 
Troxell and E. A. Teal. 

Members of the conferences came 
largely from South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Virginia. New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Geor- 
gia were represented. 











HE summer school of the 
State Teachers College at 
Farmville is an integral part 

of the college year and of the edu- 
cational program of the State as 
well. The special features of the 
summer school program are de- 
signed to fit in with the develop- 
ment of the State program for the 
improvement of instruction. In 
the summers of 1935, 1936, and 
1937, certain flexible courses, now 
usually called shop work, were 
provided in which each student 
planned her work for the coming 
year in line with the new courses 
of study then in process of produc- 
tion. Special courses were also of- 
fered in remedial reading. In the 
summers of 1938 and 1939, special 
courses and demonstrations in the 
field of elementary science, under 
the direction of Dr. Gerald S. 
Craig, were provided. During the 
1940, two types of 
featured—one_ each 


summer of 
work were 
term. 
During the first term, in the 
Demonstration School a selected 
group of 25 pupils made a study 
of the recreational life of Farm- 
ville. he purpose of this course 
was to demonstrate the new em- 
phasis in the Virginia educational 
program on community study. It 


represented a continuation of a 


Panel Discussion of Aims 
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State Teachers College, Farmyrille 


similar study conducted last sum- 
mer on the industrial life of Farm- 
ville. Through this program the 
pupils visited, studied, and dis- 
cussed the recreational conditions 
and needs of Farmville. Summer 
school students who observed these 
activities obtained a good idea of 
the technique of community study 
that should be helpful to them in 
subsquent studies of this kind in 
their own communities. 

During the second term, a special 
college course was developed for 
the purpose of acquainting the 
summer school students with the 
efforts now being made to improve 
the State Courses of Study in the 
light of past experience in their use. 
The class of 54 students, repre- 
senting a wide variety in interests 
and abilities, was divided into 
study groups corresponding to the 
features of the State educational 
program as indicated in the courses 
of study, and corresponding to 
topics now under consideration by 
those undertaking the revision. 
There were four general groups 
studying the following topics: 

Educational Aims; 
Subject Matter; 
Educational Organization: 
Types of Education. 
There were several sub-groups. For 
instance, in the study of the types 








of education there were four such 
sub-groups corresponding respec- 
tively to general education, voca- 
tional education, moral and reli- 
gious education, and educational 
recreation. 


After the first week all class 
meetings were conducted in the 
form of panels, debates, and sym- 
posiums, somewhat as the confer- 
ences are conducted in the State 
program for the improvement of 
instruction. At first, the discus 
sions revolved around defining dif- 
ferent positions that might be 
taken in regard to such features as 
aims, subject matter, organization, 


_and the like. During the latter part 


of the course, an effort was made, 
on the part of different individuals 
and sub-groups, to state and justify 
their own position with respect to 
such topics. 


The first term of the summer 
school had closed before the request 
of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION was received. It was, there- 
fore, impossible to secure pictures 
of the work of the children in their 
study of the recreational life of 
Farmville. Typical scenes from the 
study groups working on _ the 
various features of the curriculum 
during the second term are given 
below. 





Symposium on Subject Matter 
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Mary Washington College 


HE establishment of a work- 

shop in radio broadcasting 

has been one of the novel 
features of the 1940 Mary 
Washington College Summer 
School. The importance of radio 
as an educational and socializing 
influence is generally recognized to- 
day, but in few places are facili- 
ties and equipment located to pro- 
vide experience and knowledge of 
the basic principles of radio. 

The studios and control room 
recently installed in the George 
Washington Hall were naturally 
the nucleus and heart of the new 
program. Iwo classes in radio 
broadcasting, a class called Radio 
Speech, and a more specialized 
group in radio script writing were 
organized. These classes not only 
studied theories and principles in- 
volved in proper educational use of 
radio but also presented three pro- 
grams a week over stations WFVA. 
Fredericksburg, and WRNL, Rich- 
mond. Students prepared the 
scripts, rehearsed the programs, and 
acted as announcers, artists, or con 
trol engineers when necessary. 

A variety of shows was pre- 
sented, including a patriotic Fourth 
of July program built around an 
original skit, a description of Amer- 
ican music which utilized summer 
school students as artists, and a 
broadcast of a class in Education to 
clarify views on the Virginia Cur- 
riculum program. These programs 
were recorded and used for critical 








Class in Instructional Materials at Work in Elementary Education Laboratory. 


purposes later. Ihe unity, interest, 
fluency, and originality of the 
shows were carefully diagnosed. 
Remedies in production were sug- 
gested. 

were made of all stu- 
dents in the radio speech class. 
Again the discs were valuable in 
pointing out speech defects and in- 
improvements. 


Records 


dicating possible 
Records of various portions of the 
program were cut from the slow 
speed transcriptions so that inter- 
ested students could study during 
their leisure their own contribution 
to the continuity 

Another highlight of the sum- 
mer school program was the for- 
mation of “The Rappahannock 
Little Theater of Mary Washing- 


ton College’. Some twenty-five 


Class in Radio Broadcasting in Radio Studio in George Washington Hall. 


volunteers met in the beginning of 
the school commenced 
work on three non-royalty one-act 
plays. In less than four weeks the 
plays directed by students were 
staged in the Little Theater in 
Monroe Hall. Each group was re- 
sponsible for setting, properties, 
lighting, etc. and the venture was 
even successful financially due to 
the 5c admission charge at the gate. 
The group intends to continue dra- 
matic activity during the summers 
to come. All radio and dramatic 
work, of course, has for basic ob- 


term and 


jectives the improvement of voice, 
poise, and graceful bodily move- 
ment before an audience. 


Classes in elementary education 
were conducted on a laboratory 
during the 1940 Summer 
Session. Among the students en- 
rolled were teachers, supervisors, 
elementary school principals, and 
undergraduate college students. 
This variety of experience was a 
great help in making the work in- 
teresting and profitable. 


basis 


In many ways the organization 
of the class followed that of a mod- 
ern elementary classroom. Plan- 
ning periods, sharing periods, work 
periods, demonstrations and direct 
teaching were included in the daily 
schedule. 
of materials, bulletin boards, etc. 


Committees for the care 
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were organized by the class chair- 
man to provide “‘pupil participa- 
tion”’ considered so fundamental in 
elementary schools. 


Many additions were made to 
the materials in the elementary edu- 
cation laboratory, including books, 
pamphlets, and free materials. 
‘These were used by students to as- 
sist them in finding solutions to 
problems in their own teaching sit- 
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uations. Reports, demonstrations, 
and discussions in connection with 
these problems gave students expe- 
riences to meet their own needs. Al- 
though no uniform textbook was 
used in this procedure, it was found 
that students read an average of 
fifteen books bearing upon their 
own problems in elementary edu- 
cation. Both students and instruc- 
tor believed that improvement in 


scholarship and _ professional 
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growth was greater than if a single 
text had been used. 

A high point of the summer's 
work was the visit of Miss Etta 
Rose Bailey, principal of the Maury 
School in Richmond. The series of 
discussions and conferences con- 
ducted by Miss Bailey and Miss 
Cowling, a member of the Maury 
faculty, were stimulating and help- 
ful to all students interested in ele- 
mentary education. 


Madison College, Harrisonburg 


HE summer quarter of Madi- 

son College has just closed 

with an increase of registra- 
tion of 152 students over the regi- 
stration for the summer session of 
1939 

In many ways, the session has 
been an unusually successful one. 
Especially gratifying have been the 
results obtained from the introduc- 
tion of short-term courses in the 
nature of Workshop Courses, con- 
tinuing for two weeks each. These 
courses seemed to appeal to teachers 
who did not need credit for certifi- 
cates or graduation but did need an 
opportunity to get in touch with 
progressive and advanced pro- 
cedures in their fields of work. 
The courses were conducted for 
high school teachers, for elemen- 
tary teachers, for home economics 
teachers, and for those specializing 
in arts and crafts. 

Another feature that added 
much to the opportunities of those 
who attended the summer quarter 
was a number of important con- 
Chief among these was 
the annual Home Economics Con- 
ference under the direction of 
Martha Creighton from August 12 
to 17. This conference brought 
together not only the home econo- 
mics teachers but also workers of 
the National Youth Administra- 
tion engaged in similar activities. 
The State Conference of Elemen- 
tary Supervisors was conducted at 
the college from June 17 to 19. 
The State Conference on the Prep- 
aration of the Study Bulletin and 
the Revision of the Elementary 


ferences. 








Students from class in puppetry displaying marionettes— ‘Sleeping Beauty”’ 





Students displaying hand puppets made for ‘‘Little Red Ridinghood”’. 
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Curriculum was conducted by a 
group of leading teachers and 
administrators from June 20 to 
July 3. Dr. Luther A. Richman, 


State Supervisor of Music Educa- 
tion, conducted a very interesting 
Music Conference during the 
second term of the summer quarter. 


Altogether, the attendance, the 
interest, and the fine character of 
work done by the students was 
noteworthy. 


State Teachers College, Radford 


N educational symposium and 
forum on _ contemporary 
social life highlighted the 

educational experiences of the eight 
hundred and ninety-eight students 
of the State Teachers College at 
Radford this summer. The sym- 
posium brought to the campus as 
leaders Dr. Hollis L. Caswell, 
Teachers College, New York City: 
Dean Harold Benjamin of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Charles 
Spain, associate in the Speyer 
School, New York City; and Dr. 
Ruth Henderson of the State De- 
partment of Education. The leader 
opened the symposium discussions 
each day. These were followed by 
a panel or forum discussion drawn 
from the students and local faculty. 
A large number of visitors were 
present for the ten-day period of 
the symposium. 

Dr. Caswell culminated his series 
of discussions with an evaluation 
of the State Curriculum program. 
He said, ‘‘no single curriculum has 
had greater influence on national 
policies of education than the Vir 
ginia program’. In summarizing 
the significant characteristics of this 
program as they have developed 
throughout the past decade, he said, 


Symposium Group 


‘the philosophical approach and 
practices of the program indicate 
a sensitivity to the needs of educa- 
tion in a democracy. Virginia has 
developed the fundamental con- 
cepts of education for all the peo- 
ple as stated by Jefferson, Wash- 
ington, Madison, and others of the 
founders of our democratic way of 
life. A hundred and fifty years 
later Virginia has made operative 
this social role of education.’’ He 
stated further that ‘‘the program 
has sought to accomplish this pur- 
pose by organizing instruction 
around large enterprises arising in 
the concerns of children. In the 
accomplishment of these the Vir- 
ginia program is better balanced in 
relation to fundamental skills than 
the majority of traditional pro- 
grams.’ He commended the signifi- 

; that the Virginia pro- 
State program, has 
achieved uniqueness in that it does 


cant fact 


gram, as a 


not regiment or control through 
uniform State regulations, instead 
it encourages initiative and adapta- 
tion on the part of the local school 
authorities. 

Each of the quest speakers was 
presented at the General Assembly 


period of the college. They em- 


phasized the professional implica- 
tions of the world crisis of today. 
Dr. Benjamin deplored our squirrel 
cage tendencies as the most danger- 
ous characteristic of American 
democracy. ‘These,’’ he said, 
‘characterize the activities of many 
people who are running around in 
endless participation in activities 
directed toward no dynamic pur- 
pose.” In this connection Dr. 
Benjamin, who was a member of 
the Commission for the Study of 
Citizenship Education in_ the 
United States sponsored by the 
National Council on Education, de- 
scribed six types of schools which 
characterize the present trends in 
American secondary education. 

Dr. Ruth Henderson concluded 
the symposium addresses by a dis- 
cussion of a forward look in Vir- 
ginia education with particular em- 
phasis supervisory teacher 
relations. 


upon 


Workshop 

The stimulus of the symposium 
was reflected in the dynamic work 
of the workshop which was a 
feature of the first term of the 
Summer Quarter. The workshop 
was open to both elementary and 
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secondary teachers who desired to 
work on individual problems. It 
was set up in the laboratory school 
and combined observation of 
theory in practice with directed 
guidance in the development of 
materials looking forward to the 
solution of local problems. Several 
high school faculty groups were 
members of the workshop and 
worked on a common problem for 
their local schools. —The workshop 
was directed by Fred Helsabeck, 
curriculum coordinator for the 
Southwest Virginia region under 
the direction of the State Board of 
Education, and Charles Spain, as- 
sociate from the Speyer School, 
Teachers College, New York City. 


Forum 


The second term of the Summer 
Quarter was featured by a forum 
on contemporary social problems. 
The forum was led by Dr. Belle 
Boone Beard, professor of Soci- 
ology at Sweet Briar College and 
a member of the State Department 
of Public Welfare. Dr. Beard 
divided her discussions into two 
main parts, the first dealing with 
Latin America relations as_ she 
observed them as a member of the 
Lima Conference, and second, a 
discussion of the implications of 


public welfare for education in 
Virginia. 
Dr. Ambrose Suhrie, of New 


York University, presented word 


pictures of successful schools of 


today. 

Robert F. Nelson, Public Rela- 
tions Council for the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, introduced the 
problems of business and their 1m- 


plications for education. 


A major emphasis was placed on 
the personal development of 
teachers through creative expres- 
sions in literature, art, music, and 
dramatics. In _ this connection 
Miss F. Meredith Dietz, editor of 
the Southern Literary Messenger, 
Miss Dietz 


discussed the importance of the 


was the guest speaker. 


South as the source of literary pro- 
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Governor Price visits the College 


duction. Robert Porterfield, direc- 
tor of the Barter Players and State 
Director of the Drama Program, 
discussed the place of drama in the 
educational program of Virginia. 

A course in automobile driving 
and safety education proved very 
popular. Seventy students received 
driving permits, having learned the 
full techniques of automobile 
manipulation during the summer. 
They were instructed by other 
students who were qualifying as 
instructors in driving education. 
This course was offered in connec- 
tion with the American Automo- 
bile Association. 

‘The social and recreational fea- 
tures of the Summer Quarter em- 
phasized trips including a tour to 
New York City and the World's 
Fair, several trips to historic and 
scenic sections of Virginia, and a 
varied social, recreational, and 
sports program. 

The 


Summer 


program for the 
directed 
accomplishment of 


entire 
Quarter was 
toward the 
three major objectives: first, the 
development of higher professional 
standards to meet the 


challenges of modern education: 


growing 


second, professional stimulation 
and personal growth: and third, 
with 


professional identification 


world problems. 

The Summer Quarter closed 
Saturday, August 24, with the 
graduation of one hundred stu- 
dents, seventy-six of whom re- 
ceived degrees. Dr. Dabney Lan- 
caster, of Sweet Briar College, de- 
livered the convocation address. 





Definition Contest 


TATE Teachers Magazines, 
Inc., of which the Journal is 
a member, announces a new 
contest, open to all readers, with a 
substantial cash award, on the 
subject, “Consumer Movement.” 


But just what is the ‘‘Con- 
sumer Movement’? What is your 
idea of this consumer uprising? 
Is it a revolt against advertising? 
Is it an awakened interest in sound 
buying? Is it an attempt to expose 
certain questionable distribution 
methods? 


A cash award of twenty-five 
dollars will be presented to the 
writer of the best definition of the 
“Consumer Movement.” This 
definition must not exceed twenty- 
five words, and should state clearly 
and accurately just what the ex- 
pression “Consumer Movement”’ 
connotes in the mind of the writer. 
Surely this is a subject on which 
you have read and studied eagerly, 
as the influence of the teacher in the 
buying habits of any community 
is acknowledged as far-reaching. 
This is your opportunity to state 
your opinion in definition form, 
showing the results of your experi- 
ences, inquiries, studies, or conclu- 
sions on the current movement. 

Just write in your own words. 
Only the idea will count, so don't 
try to dress up your entry. The 
judges are: Mrs. Ursula Stone, 
Lecturer on Consumer Economics, 
George Williams College, Chicago, 
Illinois; J. McIntosh, 
Principal, Central School, Evans- 
Pease, 


Stanley 


ton, Illinois; and J. E. 
Superintendent of Schools, La 
Grange, Illinois. Their verdict will 
be final. Entries become the prop- 
erty of State Teachers Magazines, 
Inc., and cannot be returned. 

Any teacher or school executive 
is eligible and all entries must be 
sent to the office of the Contest 
Editor, State Teachers Magazines, 
Inc., 307 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., and postmarked not 
later than midnight, Saturday, No- 
vember 30, 1940. 
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Providing Skilled Workers 


(Continued from page 15) 


1940. These men, C. H. Steed and 
W. E. Hill, offered instruction 
covering the technical knowledge 
needed by firemen in Virginia 
Beach, South Norfolk, Cradock, 
Smithfield, La Crosse, Emporia, 
Chase City, Arlington town, 
Arlington county, Fairfax, Fred- 
ericksburg, Radford, Christians- 
burg, Blacksburg, Wythe District 
of Elizabeth City County, Phoe- 


bus, Hampton, Hilton Village, 
Williamsburg. Abingdon, Chil- 
howie, Marion, Rural Retreat, 


Wytheville, Tappahannock, West 
Point, Urbanna, Gloucester, and 
Ashland. 

In addition to the firemen who 
have received instruction, other 
municipal employees have been 
given short intensive training 
courses. These include public 
health workers, welfare workers, 
policemen, sealers of weights and 
measures, public utilities operatives, 
water works operatives, and finance 
officers. 

For several years the State De- 
partment of Education has been 
cooperating with the school boards 
of the coal producing counties of 
the State—Wise, Lee, Russell, 
Dickenson, Buchanan and Taze- 
well—in offering extension courses 
in Practical Coal Mining to the 
workers in the coal fields. The 
instruction covers such subjects as 
dust and gas, haulage, timbering, 
safety, explosives, mine ventilation 
and drainage, and similar subjects. 
Two full-time itinerant instructors 
are employed as well as a number 
of evening class teachers selected 
from among the more capable fore- 
men, superintendents, and workers. 
Last year there were about seventy 
evening and part-time classes in 
coal mining enrolling approxi- 
mately 1,400 men. 

Recently four itinerant instruc- 
tors have been employed through 
the cooperation of Richmond City, 
Hopewell, Warren County and 


Giles County, respectively, to train 
school janitors. These four men, 
Henry O. Winn, H. C. Blanken- 
ship, George E. O’Mara, and Mon- 


roe Rule, received a month's inten- 
sive instruction given by Linscott 
Ballentine and the representatives 
of several companies which furnish 
school supplies and equipment, and 
they are now making a preliminary 
study of school buildings. 
Throughout the year groups of 
janitors will be assembled at desig- 
nated centers and given instruction 
at night, while during the daytime 
the instructors will visit the jani- 
tors on their jobs and give indivi- 
dual instruction. 

During the past summer inten- 
sive instruction was given to 1,514 
men who were preparing to enter 
industries essential to national de- 
fense. Seventy-seven classes were 
in operation in which was taught 
machine shop practice, welding, 
electricity, form building, auto 
mechanics, drafting, carpentry, air- 
plane mechanics, sheet metal, and 
numerous other courses related to 
industries essential for national 
defense. This program will be 
continued during the winter, and 
if deemed necessary the faculties 
of the vocational schools will be 
made available on a twenty-four 
hour basis. Courses under this pro- 
gram are of two kinds, namely, 
pre-employment courses designed 
for persons who are preparing to 
enter the industries, and supple- 
mentary courses for persons who 
are already employed. All of the 
enrollees of the pre-employment 
courses are recruited from among 
persons who are registered in the 
Virginia Employment Service. All 
these programs are conducted by 
the local school boards assisted by 
a representative advisory committee 
selected to represent the employers, 
the employees, the public, and the 
cooperating agencies, namely, the 
Works Progress Administration, 
the Virginia Employment Service, 
and the private schools whose 
faculties are being used to carry on 
the program. 

All told, about eighteen thou- 
sand persons, exclusive of high 
school students pursuing general 
shop work, have received instruc- 
tion in various kinds of evening, 
part-time and day trade classes. 
This number should be doubled 


or even tripled during the next few 
years. 

The staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education responsible for 
the entire program of Trade and 
Industrial Education and Distribu- 
tive Education consists of Dr. Sid- 
ney B. Hall, Director of Voca- 
tional Education; Dr. B. H. Van 
Oot, State Supervisor; Linscott 
Ballentine, Assistant State Super- 
visor; Harold I. Baumes, (part- 
time) Assistant State Supervisor 
in Charge of Municipal Vocations; 
D. M. Borum, Director of Coal 
Mining Education; and two secre- 
taries, Virginia Brooks and Mary 
M. Taylor. 


N.E.A. Convention 


The following teachers regis- 
tered at Virginia Headquarters dur- 
ing the N.E.A. Convention in 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 30—July 
4, 1940. 


Cornelia Adair, Richmond 
Nancy Adair, Richmond 
Katy V. Anthony, Richmond 
Sue Ayres, Manassas 

Evelyn D. Bass, Richmond 
Alice Eugenia Berry, Norfolk 
S. R. Butler, Norfolk 
Francis S. Chase, Richmond 
Mildred D. Cook, Richmond 
Hazel Davis, Burke 

Nena DeBerry, Alexandria 
Hensel Eckman, Pulaski 
Vivian Glazebrook, Savedge 
Sidney B. Hall, Richmond 
Mary E. Hawkins, Richmond 
Joseph E. Healy, Staunton 
Mrs. Henry H. Hurt, Richmond 
N. Celeste Jones, Richmond 
Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk 
Constance King, Richmond 
Mrs. Mary D. Lowry, Richmond 
Virginia L. Page, Roanoke 





Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News 
Mrs. O. T. Showalter, Roanoke 
Marnetta Souder, Newport News 
Carlos Urrutia, Newport News 
Alice G. Bryan, Hampton 
Elizabeth W. Chandler, Hampton 
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What is your pupils’ 
NTAL LQ.? 


Here are five questions to test their dental knowledge. See how many 
they can answer correctly. Credit 20 points for each correct answer. 


































(Right) Leading dental authorities say— 
A. All adult teeth have three roots 

B. The coating of a tooth is the dentine 

C. Hard-to-chew foods are good for gums 
Hard, tough foods give gums the exer- 
cise they need for firmness and health. 
Soft foods do not. Enjoy delicious soft 
foods but exercise the gums. A good 
way is regular massage with Ipana 
which is especially designed for this 
purpose. C is correct. 


rd 


(Above) Many parents are receiving benefit from their own 
children’s homework in— 


A. Wood-working 8B. Arithmetic C. Dental hygiene 


At home, children often show their parents the gum mas- 
sage drill they learned at school. Many parents who never 
learned this valuable lesson at school are adopting it as a 
sensible rule of dental health for themselves. C is correct. 


A. Animal training 
B. Gum massage 
C. Pipe making 


(Left) Today, in many schools, 
children are being instructed in 
the healthful exercise of — 


More and more schools are giv- 
ing regular drills in gum mas- 
sage. Children are learning the 
importance of firm, healthy gums 
to clean, sound teeth. B is correct. 


OMA RLT 


(Above) Teeth should be brushed— 

A. Whenever one thinks about it 

B. Once a month 

C. At least twice daily—better still, after each meal 


In order to remove all particles of food from the 
teeth to help prevent decay—teeth should be 
brushed morning and night and if possible after 
each meal. C is the correct answer. 
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(Above) A dentist, school-nurse or teacher will 
tell you that— 

A. Everyone gets five sets of teeth 

B. Both clean teeth and healthy gums are important 
C. Molars are front teeth 

Modern dentists, school-nurses and teachers are 
helping children to better dental health by stress- 
ing care of teeth and gums. Thousands of chil- 
dren will have brighter smiles because of this 
valuable dental teaching. B is correct. 








é 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York. Established 1887, 


Send for FREE Chart 


An attractive, colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth 
Ache?” and other classroom helps will be sent to you with- 
out charge if you write to Bristol-Myers Company, Educa- 
tional Department, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
giving the name of your school and of your superinten- 


dent or principal. 
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Shop Enriches Elementary 
School 


(Continued from page 21) 


6. Development of more desirable 


work habits. 

7. Opportunity for children at both 
ends of the scale to find an outlet 
for special capacities. 

8. Development of ability to express 
one’s self intelligently through a 
medium of materials and tools. 

9. Creation of a need for many types 
of reference materials. 

10. Development of a sympathetic in- 
terest in occupation. 

11. Development of initiative and self- 
reliance. 

12. Development of ability to follow 
instructions and give or take sugges- 
tions. 

Under our present plan, rehabili- 
tation children work in the shop 
three times a week. The other group 
went twice a week at first, but the 
number became so large that space 
was inadequate and the group had 
to be divided into two sections, 
each going once a week. 

The five overage boys who had 
had half a year of training in In- 
dustrial Arts have taken over the 
woodworking department. Each 
boy supervises one day a week and 
glories in his opportunity; and by 
continuing his class in high school 
he is enabled to do parts of our 
jobs that cannot be done in our 
shop. Through these boys we se- 
cure patterns and suggestions from 
a well trained instructor which is 
an asset to a faculty composed en- 
tirely of women. The attitude of 
cooperation and respect for each 
other that has developed among the 
boys doing this work has been 
most admirable. This in itself is 
worth all the shop has cost. 

Each day a small group of girls 
or boys cooks. They decide what 
they want to cook, find their own 
recipe, and provide the ingredients. 
Cooking classes are scheduled seven 
or eight days in advance in an at- 
tempt to give everyone who wishes 
an opportunity to cook. Two of 
the older girls are responsible for 
keeping the kitchen in order. 

One teacher is in charge of the 

mixed science group—a group from 
grades four, five, and six. The sci- 
ence en is at the disposal 


of any teacher at any time except 
during regular shop periods. The 
mixed class gets much delight from 
performing experiments, doing dis- 
sections, and so on, while an en- 
tire class benefits from facilities 
which enable them to do other 
things in science besides study na- 
ture. 

At present the handicrafts de- 
partment offers sewing, clay work, 
glass painting, crocheting, knitting, 
weaving, and basketry. Teachers 
are on duty with this group every 
day—each teacher taking one day 
a week. Many children are able to 
plan and carry through their own 
projects, but those who have had 
little experience with any type of 
handwork have to be directed more 
closely. This teacher is ‘‘on call’’ 
when the students in charge of the 
other types of work need help, as 
all departments are operating at the 
same time. 

Certain definite skills and tech- 
niques are learned through the 
shop. Small articles of furniture, 
clothing, and ornamentation for 
the home have been completed and 
taken home. Repair work on desks, 
easels, cupboards, as well as paint- 
ing needed around the school, has 
been done. Cabinets, chart and pic- 
ture frames for classrooms have 
been built. An old table has been 
sanded and refinished. Curtains 
have been made. Plans are being 
made to make many other things 
that are needed at school. 


Projects must be such that the 
child knows something about from 
experience or observation and about 
which he can learn more. They 
must also be such that they can be 
carried out in concrete form on a 
child’s level of intelligence and 
through materials adapted to the 
child’s skill. These experiences 
should be a means of helping a 
child to understand his own social 
life in relation to others. A vari- 
ety of activities is necessary as new 
experiences are essential to growth. 
Development of skills or habits 
that will be applicable to the child’s 
home is most desirable. 


Handwork offers many oppor- 
tunities for possible correlation 


with other subjects. Spelling and 
dictionary study are required to 
understand shop terms. Informa- 
tion about source of material used, 
how . obtained, manufactured, 
transported, and distributed offers 
work in Social Studies. Shop ex- 
perience furnishes topics for oral 
reports and class discussions. Ac- 
cident prevention, shop dangers, 
and first aid must be taught con- 
stantly. Figuring of project meas- 
urements, cost, and geometric con- 
struction call for applied mathe- 
matics. Respect for the rights and 
property of others is a good lesson 
in citizenship. Models for housing 
or transportation facilities dip into 
history for authenticity. Reading 
goes on constantly for instructions, 
new projects, recipes, and other in- 
formation. Children who have 
made little progress with books 
alone are acquiring desirable skills 
and knowledge. 

The school shop is the general 
workshop. The pupils are made to 
feel that it is their shop and that it 
is open to them at any time for any 
undertaking which is worth while. 
Projects often grow out of the 
needs which arise in situations set 
up by the teachers of the various 
groups. As many situations as 
possible are set up for the develop- 
ing of desirable behavior habits, 
self-expression, mental growth, and 
understanding. The molding of 
desirable habits of associative liv- 
ing is considered of first impor- 
tance. 

The project we are undertaking 
is in the experimental stage and is 
undergoing revisions and renova- 
tions constantly. It is the result of 
combined effort in planning and 
executing. We can see the possi- 
bility of many improvements, some 
of which we can accomplish one by 
one, and others which will have to 
come gradually over a period of 
time. Pupils and teachers are seeing 
its advantages and suggesting ways 
and means for its promotion. A 
growing interest is scarcely sec- 
ondary to purposeful accomplish- 
ments when facing the future. 
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TAKING THE NATION BY 


DEMOCRACY 
* SERIES - 


Edited by CUTRIGHT AND CHARTERS 


STORM 






For the education of children 


in the American way of living 


The response from the nation’s schools to this new series is phenomenal as evi- 
denced by the sweeping adoptions in state, county, and local school units. Among 
the states to have adopted the books are Kentucky and Georgia; Kansas has se- 
lected them as the most effective means of instruction in democracy, and New 
Mexico and Mississippi recently joined the cavalcade of progress. Local units in 
lightning succession are introducing the series. 


“SPLENDID BOOKS WITH A GREAT PURPOSE” 


They constitute the first real step in a program of education for democracy. They 
lead every child to appreciate the greatness of our country not only as to its natural 
* wealth and beauty but also as to its significance as a land of liberty. By stories, essays, * 
articles, illustrations, and activities these books bring home to every pupil in America 
a consciousness of his great heritage as an American.” 
—National Elementary Principal. 








DEMOCRACY ——Published by 
SERIES: 
School Friends— 5 THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
a pigs 60 Fifth Avenue New York 
First Reader Represented in Virginia by 


Enjoying Our Land— R. M. WILLIAMS, Driver 


Second Reader 


Your Land and Mine— ———Publishers of 
Third Reader 


Toward Freedom— THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


Fourth Reader 
Pioneering in Democracy— 


Fifth Reader — Today’s leading basal reading program, offering the latest advancements in 
The Way of Democracy— reading method and materials; complete equipment of basal and supplementary 
Sixth Reader — materials for teachers and pupils, primary and intermediate grades. 








Gates, HUBER, AND OTHERS 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


The executive council of the 
Classroom Teachers’ Department 
of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion saw a need for some changes 
in the constitution. A committee 
was appointed to make the needed 
changes. Below is a copy of the 
proposed constitution which will 
be presented for adoption at the 
business session of Classroom 
Teachers to be held during the 
meeting of the Virginia Education 
Association in Richmond Thanks- 
giving week. 


ARTICLE 1—NAME 
The name of this department shall be 
the Department of Classroom 
of the Virginia Education Association 


Teachers 


ARTICLE 2—PURPOSES 

The purposes of this organization shall 
be: 

To give added strength and power to 
the Department of Classroom Teachers. 

To foster within the schools demo- 
cratic classroom teacher participation in 
the formulation of educational policies. 

To bring teachers of the 
State 
promoting organization and by establish 


classroom 


into sympathetic cooperation by 
ing high standards of professional ethics 
ideals, and loyalty. 

To labor ceaselessly for high and well 
rounded qualifications for teachers 

To labor with equal diligence for their 
adequate renumeration and_ professional 
security. 

To encourage teachers to assume their 
responsibilities as citizens as well as to 


exercise their rights and privileges. 


ARTICLE 3—MEMBERSHIP 
Membership in this Department shall 
consist of public school and college class- 
room teachers who are members of the 
Virginia Education Association. The dues 
shall be 


ARTICLE 4—DISTRICT ORGANIZATIONS 

Section 1. In each district of the 
Virginia Education Association there shall 
be an organization of classroom teachers. 

Section 2. The district organization 
shall be affiliated with the State organiza- 
tion and shall have the responsibility of 
furthering the work of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers in the respective 
districts. 

Section 3. Each district organization 
shall have at least one meeting annually 
at the time of the district meeting of the 
Virginia Education Association, to dis- 
cuss problems of interest to classroom 
teachers, to choose officers and to attend 
to other business as desired. 


REVISE CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE 5—EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Section 1. The executive council shall 
consist of the officers of the Department, 
each district 


the president of organiza- 


tion, and one member from each district. 


Section 2. District presidents shall serve 


two years. District members shall serve 


three years 


Section 3. The executive council shall 
serve as adviser to the president; approve 
the appointment of members of standing 
committees; be responsible for program at 
approve 
which money is spent with approximate 


annual meeting purposes for 


imounts for each purpose; act in emer- 
gency and in general protect and advance 


the interest of the Department. 


Section 4 


meet at 


shall 
annual 


[he executive council 


least once a year at the 
meeting of the Virginia Education Asso- 


ciation and at other times and places as 


the council may decide. Eight members 
shall constitute a quorum. 
ARTICLE 6—OFFICERS 
Section 1. The officers of the Depart- 


ment shall be a president, a vice president 
a secretary, and a treasurer, each of whom 


shall serve two years from January | 
following the date of election and shall 
be ineligible for re-election, provided that 
the election of president and vice presi 
dent shall occur on even-numbered years 
and that of secretary and treasurer on odd 


numbered years 


Section 2. Officers shall be nominated 
from the State at large by a Nominating 
from the _ executive 


the president 


Committee chosen 


council and approved by 
Nominations may also be made from the 
floor. 

Officers shall be elected by 


vote at the 


Section 3. 
a majority annual business 
meeting 

Section 4. 
usual 


The president shall per 
duties of the office. He 
shall preside at meetings of the executive 


form the 


council and at the general meetings of the 
Department, shall appoint all State-wide 
committees, appointments to standing 
committees being subject to the approval 
of the executive council; shall be ex officio 
member of all State committees and chair- 
man of the publicity committee; shall ap- 
prove all bills paid by the treasurer; shall 
organizations concerned 


notify districts 


when it is time to elect new members of 
the executive council, and shall be gen 
erally responsible for the well being of 
the department 

The shall 
serve in the absence of the president and 
shall be chairman of the Membership Com 


Section 5. vice president 


mittee. 


Section 6. The secretary shall keep ac- 


curate minutes of all general meetings of 


the Department and of the meetings of 
the executive council. 


Section 7. The treasurer shall receive 
and care for all money belonging to the 
Department; shall pay all bills authorized 
by the president; shall keep an accurate 
record of receipts and expenditures; shall 
report the financial condition of the De 
partment at the annual business meeting: 
and shall serve as member of the Mem 
bership Committee. The of the 
treasurer shall be audited annually by the 


books 


Auditing Committee. 

ARTICLE 7—COMMITTEES 
Section 1. The committees of the de- 
partment shall include: 


1. A Nominating Committee whose 
duty it shall be to nominate for election 
the officers of the Department. 

y ae | 


of the State president as chairman and 


Publicity Committee consisting 
the district presidents and representatives, 
whose duty it shall be to secure desirable 
publicity for the activities of the Depart- 
ment VIRGINIA JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION and other agencies. 


through the 


3. The following standing committees 
to be appointed from the State at large 
by the president with the approval of the 
executive council: 

a. A Teacher Interests Committee whose 
duty it shall be to study problems affect- 
ing the welfare of teachers, such as health, 
load, housing, recreation, teaching condi- 
tions, equipment, rating, supervision, 
training, certification, professional growth 
and tenure, 
salary, retirement fund, investments, needed 


It shall also be the duty of 


advancement, employment, 
legislation 
this committee to cooperate with the Vir- 
ginia Education Association in taking such 
steps as are deemed advisable for the bet- 
terment of the teaching profession. 

b. A Membership Committee whose 
duty it shall be to enroll in this depart- 
ment the number of 
classroom teachers in the State. The vice 
president shall be ex officio chairman and 


greatest possible 


the treasurer a member of this committee. 

c. An Auditing Committee whose duty 
it shall be to examine the books of the 
treasurer and to report at the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Department. 

d. A. Resolutions 
duty it shall be to formulate the position 
of the Department on matters of impor- 
tance and interest. 


Committee whose 


e. Such other standing or temporary 
committees as may be needed. 


ARTICLE 8—MEETINGS 
Section 1. The Department of Class- 
room ‘Teachers shall hold at least one 
general meeting annually at the time and 
place of the annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. This meet- 
ing shall include a business session. 
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ARTICLE 9—AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. Proposed amendments to 
this constitution must be printed in the 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION or 
other periodical having general circulation 
before the 


which they are to be voted upon, and 


among teachers meeting at 


must be ratified by a two-thirds majority 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


On the Death of Emmett C. 
Harrison 
Whereas, on May 


and co-worker, 


26, 1940, our friend 
Emmett C. Harrison, 
of Stony Creek High School, 
was taken from us, we, the Sussex County 
adopted the fol- 


principal 
Education Association, 
lowing resolutions: 

That we desire to place on permanent 
record our deep sorrow at the death of 
one who for sixteen years gave his best 
to the community of Stony Creek, serving 
as Mayor of Stony Creek for two terms, 
teacher of the Adult Bible Class of Fort 
Grove Methodist Church, president of the 
Stony Creek Ruritan Club and Past Mas- 
Edwards Lodge No. 308: who 
for three terms served the Sussex County 
as president and 
was influential in determining the present 


ter of 


Education Association 
policies of this body, and who for several 
years worked on curriculum revision at 
Williamsburg and University of Virginia. 

That we, his fellow workers, know 
that in the death of Emmett C. Harrison, 
Sussex County has lost one of its best 
friends, an outstanding citizen and Chris- 
We shall al- 
ways remember his loyalty as a friend, 
his genial disposition and his lovable per- 
Emmett Harrison was intensely 
He loved people, enjoyed a wide 
range of friends. Many 
of us will miss his friendship most of all. 
He was sym- 
pathetic, and was adept in making you 
feel his friendship and sympathy. When 
one lives a good life such as Emmett Har- 
rison lived, death thing of 
beauty rather than a thing to be avoided. 

That we extend to his family our sin- 
cerest sympathy, with the hope that in 
their comfort them to 
know of the high esteem in which he was 
regarded by his fellow associates. 

That these resolutions be placed in the 
minutes of the Sussex County Education 
Association, and copies be sent to the 


tian man of highest type. 


sonality. 
human. 
close personal 
easily approached, was 


becomes a 


sorrow it may 
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local newspapers and members of his 
family. 


MARY B. GWALTNEY 
; Mrs. T. J. ABERNATHY 
Committee ) R 1. BURRUSS 
| J. A. SPIVEY 
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of members voting at the annual business 
meeting. 
Respectfully submitted, 
IRMA F. MILLER, Richmond, Chairman 
LENA A. PARKER, Cartersville 
MARGARET GREEN, Hopewell 
MARY DE LONG, Roanoke 
KATE OAKLEY, Richmond 
PATTY G. JACKSON, Amelia 


BY LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


On the Death of Mrs. Lily 
F. Walton 


We, the members of Danville Educa- 
Danville, on the 
twentieth day of May, nineteen hundred 
and forty, hereby adopt the 


tion Association in 


following 
resolutions: 

1. That in the passing of Mrs. Lily 
F. Walton, the teachers of Danville have 
suffered a loss that is keenly felt by every- 
one who knew her. Because of her char- 
acter and personality, her contribution 
cannot be measured by mere words. 

2. That she has won by her happy and 
friendly spirit the respect, admiration, and 
affection of her co-workers, both students 
and teachers. Her life will be to each of 
us a cherished memory. 

3. That for the past twenty years she 
has been a most competent and faithful 
leader in education in the city of Dan- 
ville. 

4. That through her keen understand- 
ing she realized that the world moves for- 
ward on the feet of little children. 

That we extend to Mrs. Walton's be- 
reaved family our deepest sympathy and 
that a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to her family and a copy to the VIRGINIA 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for publica- 
tion. NELL D. WALKER 

AGNES G. RAGLAND 
MARTHA N. BRADLEY 


On Resignation of 
Mrs. Elsie Davis Bosley 


Whereas, The Fairfax County School 
Board has reluctantly accepted the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Elsie Davis Bosley as Super- 
visor of Elementary Instruction after ten 
years of faithful service. 

Be it resolved that the Board wishes to 
record its deep appreciation of her out- 
standing work in the improvement of in- 
struction, the reduction in the number of 
failures of pupils and the growth of the 
professional spirit among the teachers of 
the county. 

The Board also expresses the feeling 
that the high standing of Fairfax County 
schools in the state educational system 
is due, in a large measure, to her efforts. 
The Elementary Supervisors Association 
of the Education Association 


Virginia 





recognized her ability and outstanding 
work by electing her president. Her work 
was also recognized by the National De- 
partment of Supervisors by her appoint- 
ment to its Board of Directors. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of 
this resolution be spread on the minutes 
of this Board and copies be sent to Mrs. 
Bosley, to the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, and to local papers for pub 
lication. 

Signed: 
H. F. WILLIAMS 
MILDRED L. FINKS 





A.V.A. CONVENTION TOPIC 


The much discussed youth problem and 
national defense—their relation to voca 
tional education—will form the center- 
piece of the coming convention of the 
American Vocational to be 


held in San Francisco next December. 


Association 


L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, named 
John F. Brady, president of the California 
Teachers Association, as chairman of the 
San Francisco committee to arrange the 
convention. 

Preceding the general meeting in San 
Francisco will be gatherings of state direc 
education who will 
meet on Friday and Saturday, December 
13 and 14. These will be followed by 
Sunday morning meetings of state super- 
Visors, city trade school 
The main convention of the 
Association will open at the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, on December 16 
and continue through December 18. 


tors of vocational 


directors, and 
principals. 





JUNIOR ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCE ORGANIZED 


At the recent meeting of the Virginia 
Academy of Science at the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute in Lexington, steps were 
taken looking to the organization of a 
Junior Academy of Science in Virginia. 
During the year, the Committee on Science 
Clubs, with Mr. L. C. Bird as chairman, 
had made a survey of science clubs in the 
high schools of the State, working in co- 
operation with the State Board of Educa- 
tion, the Virginia Education Association 
and the American Institute of the City of 
New York. More than 50 clubs were 
found already functioning, and more than 
40 high schools indicated an interest in 
starting a club. Through the interest 
and activity of Mr. H. J. Davis of Poca- 
hontas, there was a meeting of those in- 
terested in science club work at the close 
of the Academy meeting. 
sors of science clubs were present and more 
than 50 members of science clubs. It is 
the plan to proceed at once with the or- 


Eleven spon- 


ganization of the Junior Academy, and it 
is hoped that the member clubs will be 
able to put on a demonstration of their 
work at the Thanksgiving meeting of the 
Virginia Education Association. 
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A new series of 
Books for Art 
Instruction— 

Eight Books and 

Teacher's 


Manuals for 
Grades | to VIII 


BY LOUISE D. TESSIN 


CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Irrespective of the grade you teach, you will find in 
the Creative Art book for that grade the most helpful 


group of projects and lessons you have ever used. 


Every phase of art work is covered. Every lesson 
offers the pupil method and inspiration for self-expression 


in seasonal problems and general projects— 


Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal Drawing, 
Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint, Spatter 
Work, all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay 
Modeling, Stenciling, Landscape Drawing, and 


other correlated art Designs. 


—supplemented by reproductions of famous Master- 


pieces in true facsimile colors with picture study outline— 


—a Teacher's Manual explains in detail every step 


of the work for each problem. 


Examination will convince you that the Creative Art 


book for your grade is the most efficient helpmate in 
art teaching available. Order a copy today—with Teach- 
er’s Manual—and bring new zest to this year’s art work. 


Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State grade) 


50c postpaid 
A set of eight books and eight manuals, 
postpaid $3.60. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY—NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 














The 
FOUNDATION 
BOOK OF 
EDUCATION 


“The most useful book 
in the classroom and 
school library.’ 





THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at 
your finger tips. 

Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any 
comparable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary lessens the need for in- 
vestment in supplementary reference books. 
Free Booklet: to educators who request it, 
“The New Merriam-Webster; What it will do 


for you.” Write to Department E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 








Where Will You be at 60? 


Sunset years to some men and women in 
the educational field are looked forward to 
with eagerness . . . to them it means a period 
of less strenuous existence the logical 
fruits of an active life. To others it means 
a period of old age devoid of the pleasures of 
life and possible independence. This is a 
serious problem to many, but you can take ad- 
vantage of an attractive plan now available 
through life insurance to provide an income 
in later years. Small sums invested in life 
insurance during the productive years of life 
will guarantee an income regularly when old 


age stops your earning ability. 


HOME BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
LIFE INSURANCE 
HOME OFFICE RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Recent Outstanding Children’s Books 


NANCY HOYLE, Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries, State Board of Education 


Grades 1-3 

A Hundred Tuftys. JEAN LILLY. IIlus- 
trated by Tibor Gergely. New York: 
Dutton, 1940. $1.20*. 

Humorous picture-story relating what 
happens when the toys have their pictures 
taken and how Tufty the Bear succeeds 
100 ‘‘shots’’ of himself. 
Lucky Pierre. LORRAINE and JERROLD 

BEIM. Illustrated by Howard Simon. 
New York: Harcourt, 1940. $1.20*. 
tiny Pierre’s habit of collecting 


in getting 


How 
useless things saves the lives 
in far- 


apparently 
of his five 


away Brittany. 


brothers and sisters 
Large type. 
Patrick Goes A-Hunting. ESTHER BRANN. 


New York: Macmillan, 1940. 
$.80*. 
Patrick, the mongrel pup whose earlier 
adventures were told in Patrick Was 
His Name, learns after many amusing 


efforts to keep rabbits out of the flower 


beds. Grades 3-4. 


Grades 4-7 


Debby. SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON. New 
York: Longmans, 1940. $1.60*. 
Small Debby loves her parents, her 


and her new little 
Mexican friend, and dislikes 
the thought of returning to a city apart- 
ment for the winter. When this is avoided, 


summer trailer-home, 
Francesca, 


she is blissfully happy. Large type. 
Grades 4-5. 
Dusty: The Story of a Wild Dog. 


THOMAS C. HINKLE. New York: 
Morrow, 1940. $1.60*. 
Absorbing of an Irish wolf- 
reared by a wolf, who learns to 


story 

hound, 

love a fifteen year old ranch boy and re- 

pays his patience and kindness by saving 

his life. Grades 5-8. 

Story of Lee Ling. ELEANOR FRANCES 
LATTIMORE (Author-IIlustrator). 


New York: Harcourt, 1940. 
$1.60*. 
Another highly satisfying story of 


Chinese life by the author of Little Pear 
and other children’s favorites. This tells 
how shy Lee Ling saves an American 
child’s life and thereby wins a chance to 


go to school. Large type. Grades 3-5. 


High School 

Blue Horizon. MARY WOLFE THOMP- 
SON. New York: Longmans, 1940. 
$1.60*. 

Well-written vocational story depict- 
ing the ups and downs of a young in- 
terior decorator as she grows in her pro- 
fession. A slight mystery and a hint of 
romance add interest. 


| cidents (loss of sight or limb). 


| Pay $50 a month when totally dis- 
| abled by confining sickness or acci- 
| dental injuries (including automo- 


| Pay certain Hospital 


MARJORIE MEDARY. 
1940. 


Edra of the Islands. 
New York: 
$1.60*. 

While fifteen year old Edra is learn- 
ing to become a waitress at a Nova Scotian 


Longmans, 


summer hotel, she also learns a great deal 
about relations and wins the 
longed-for opportunity to finish high 
school. Interesting story with just a 
dash of mystery and romance. 


human 









Here is What 
Bees | 7.¢.U. Will 
Wri Do for You 


(For Less Than a Nickel a Day) 
Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for accidental 
loss of life. 


Pay $333 to $3,000 for major ac- 


bile). 
Pay $50 a month when quaran- 
tined and salary stopped. 


and Operation 
Benefits, Travel Identification Benefits, 


Policies paying larger benefits 
will be issued you if you so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 


TEACHERS CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


2124 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 











Fighting Planes of the World. MAJOR 
B. A. LAW. Illustrated by Barry 
Bart. New York: 
1940. $.80*. 


Random House, 


Large picture book depicting in col- 
ored pictures and brief text the various 
types of fighting planes used by the major 
world powers today. Non-technical. 


*Net Delivered Price 


“Here’s Your Check 
from 7.€.U,. ”’ 


Will you, too, hear this 
Happy Message when “bad luck” 


comes your way? 


When you figure so closely month after month, 
to keep within your income, isn’t it tragic to 
have accident, sickness, or quarantine strike you 
like a thunderbolt? 
be broken, however, if you are under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. 


The force of the shock will 


You Always Know What 


Your T.C.U. Protection Will Cost 


T.C.U. can never assess its members. You know 
right from the start just what your protection 
is going to cost you. No matter what accident 
may befall a group of member-teachers at one 
time—and no matter how 
spread an epidemic may be—this strong organi- 
zation (more than 40 years old) meets the sit- 
uation fully—fairly—promptly. For less than a 
nickel 
Umbrella. 


Send the Coupon—No Agent Will Call 


Get all the facts. 
say about the fair and generous treatment they receive. 
Then without any pressure whatever (because T.C.U. 
has no agents anywhere) you alone decide. 
send the coupon and get all the facts—without obliga- 


severe and wide- 


a day you can be under the T.C.U. 


Learn what other Teachers have to 


Why not 


HO 


Surgeon’s Bills for Minor Accidents, tion today. 
Optional Benefits for Certain Complete 
| Fractures and Dislocations. § [~~~ FREE INFORMATION COUPON™ ~~ 


To the T.C.U., 2124 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

I am a white teacher, interested in knowing 
more about T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send 
me, without obligation, the whole story. 
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Glances At New Books 


Of General Interest 


Biology at the University of Richmond. 
JOHN WENDELL BAILEY. Rich- 
mond, Va.: Whittet and Shepper 
son, 1939. Pp. 194. 

Men and who are 
in the University of Richmond and espe 
cially those ever enrolled in 
the biology department are indebted to 
Dr. John Wendel! Bailey for this admir 
able book which is published in 
bration of twenty-five years of service on 
the new campus and the founding in 
1914 of Westhampton College. The 
volume is dedicated to Dr. Frederic Wil 
liam Boatwright, president of the Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Bailey has been Professor of Biology 
at the University of Richmond since Sep 
tember, 1929. He was born in Missis 
sippi, was educated at Mississippi State 
College and at Harvard, and is the author 
of twenty publications. 

In his introduction, 
given a brief history of 
Richmond from its opening on July 4, 
1832, as the Virginia Baptist Seminary 
at Spring Farm on the Brook Turnpike, 
the day. 


women interested 


who were 


cele 


has 


Dr. Bailey 
the University of 


until present 


Che book is a presentation of the his- 
tory of the department of biology, the 
youngest department of science at the Uni- 
versity. Biology was offered for the first 
time in the fall of 1903 under Dr. Arthur 
Clarence Wightman who was ‘‘borrowed”’ 
Ash- 
Included are biographical sketches 


from Randolph-Macon College at 
land 
of the two men who have held full pro- 
fessorships in the department, the associ- 


ate professors, the assistant professors, 


and several of the instructors. 


There will be found in this volume, 
also, several addresses delivered at the Uni- 
versity on special occasions, and a num- 
ber of articles about building and activities 
connected with the biology department 
The book is attractive in format and is 


illustrated with excellent photographs. 


Compiled by the 
New York 
Hastings House, 1940. Pp. 
$2.50. $2.00 if pur 
chased from sponsor, Hampton In 


The Negro in Virginia 
Virginia Writers Project. 
City 
xi+380 
stitute, Hampton, Va. 

This first State history of the Negro 
to be of white 
and Negro workers of the Writers Project 


published is the result 
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The history of the Negro is 
1619 when the first African 


of Virginia 
traced from 


natives were landed in Virginia to the 
present day. 
The Preface which is written by the 


Supervisor of Negro Workers states: ‘“‘It 
is to the American Negro, and to those 
who would seek to understand him, that 
this volume is offered as the written record 
of a people who have helped build Amer 
ica—a people who are perhaps the most 
widely discussed and the least understood, 
though by no means the least important 
element in America’s racial pot-pourri 
Of the twenty-nine the 
book, twenty-two deal with the Negro 
before, during, and immediately follow- 
ing the Civil War 


chapters in 


Numerous stories of 


ex-slaves are given verbatim. The last 

seven chapters give an excellent account 

of the Negro in regard to churches, 

schools, arts, capital, labor, country, and 

city life. 

European History, 1500-1815. MITCHELL 
B. GARRETT New York City: 
American Book Co., 1940 Pp 


xii+715 

Mr. Garrett 
ropean History at the University of North 
study of 


Professor of Modern Eu 


Carolina, has written a fine 


European history for college freshmen and 


sophomores 








The Most Complete 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE in VIRGINIA 


eAs Exclusive Distributors of 


VICTOR 16MM MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


The World’s Finest) 


We offer a complete service 
to all Schools and Colleges 


WRITE FOR OUR TWO LARGE CATALOGS ON FILMS AND EQUIPMENT 








See the new Victor Animatophone Demonstrated.—The most superb sound 


ever developed in 16MM,—and a new picture clarity that has professional 


brilliance. Write today. 


NATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO, Inc. 


Richmond 


Roanoke 


Raleigh 
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School Absences 


Due To Colds 
Cut Three-Fourths! 





—Would Such a Record in YOUR School Be Helpful? 


es 









» 
ae . 


PERFECT RECORDS: These 
three Kernersville (N. C.) young- 
sters were members of a large 

group that followed Vicks Plan 
| for five winter months and had 
no school absences due to colds. 
(This perfect record is unusual 
but just look at the splendid 
averages for all those who fol- 
lowed Vicks Plan.) 





How Plan Was Tested 


The tests among these 2,650 school-age 
children extended over five winter months. 
Those taking part in the tests were divided 
into two groups, as equal as possible as 
to number, age, sex, and living conditions. 
One group followed Vicks Plan, while the 
other simply continued their usual practices 
regarding colds. 


Results Must Be Significant 


These tests were supervised by practicing 
physicians. The records, kept under their 
direction by teachers, were sent by the 
physicians direct to nationally known pub- 
licaccountants, who tabulated and certified 
the results. 


Suggest Trial of Plan 


Records show that, throughout these tests, 
results varied in different groups. Some 
were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, 
individual results from following Vicks 
Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the high 
average of its success, as indicated by these 
results, suggest to you the desirability of 
giving it a trial among your pupils or 
classes? Then—uwse the coupon! 


EVERY MOTHER SHOULD BE 


GLAD TO COOPERATE WITH YOU IN 


TRY! 
COLDS TO HER CHILDREN 


NG TO REDUCE THE HAZARD OF € 


““. urses who took part 
in these clinical tests. 


——~® 











NE an Oe ne esas nba éves oeadewns 
is | —= DE aU GhGs das hesacernanes RG ecect caress 

Miss Bonn ‘oore, » 
one of the tegistered 0 SEE Sy ie a, eT ee A eet sewasenee 


This record is an average of results reported from clinical tests 
of Vicks Plan—tests among 2,650 school-age children. It is a 
record that speaks for itself—in terms which you understand! — 


36.39% Shorter Colds 


(over one-third shorter!) 


20.64% Fewer Colds 


(one-fifth fewer !) 


Note the sum total of results: A reduction of 54.95% 
(more than one-half!) in days of sickness due to colds 
—a reduction of 77.99% (more than three-fourths!) 
in school absences due to colds. 


The two specialized medications used in these tests were: _ 
VICKS ‘VA-TRO-NOL VICKS VAPORUB | 
. . to help prevent & . . fo relieve symptoms 
development of many colds of developed colds | 


Vicks Plan is simple and easy to follow. Why not organize your group to 
follow it this winter? To help you in this, Vicks Technical Staff have pre- 
pared a booklet—“The Common Cold”’—which carries a complete story 
of the School Tests and detailed directions for following Vicks Plan. 

Carrying other important and interesting information about Colds, this 
booklet serves as a Teachers’ Manual on this important health subject. It is 
also a practical guide for mothers in dealing with the problem of colds in 
the home. 

This booklet should be of real help to you in the classroom. Additional 
copies, as needed, and available, will be given you on request for distribu- 
tion to the mothers of your group. Use the coupon below to get your cop) 
immediately! 





MAIL IT TODAY! 


~~ Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1803 AK 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information on 
The Common Cold, including the story of the School Clini- 
cal Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I under- 
stand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may have additional 
copies on request for use in getting the cooperation of 
mothers of my group. 
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Officially State Adopted | 
For Use In 
Virginia Elementary 


Public Schools care, First and Merchants pro- 


vides continuing and compe- 


For every trust account in its 


Optional Basal Readers 
THE EARTH WE LIVE ON (Fourth Grade) 


MAKING AMERICA (Fifth Grade) | endure as long as the trust 
OUR WORLD AND OTHERS (Sixth Grade) stself. 


tent management which will 


Activity-Work Books to Accompany 
| Each Reader, 24¢ f.0.b. Publishers 


Optional Civics-Citizenship 
CIVICS AND CITIZENSHIP (Seventh Grade) 


| With 64 Page Virginia Supplement FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
Net Wholesale School Price, $0.60, f.0.b. Richmond. National Bank of Richmond 


¥ John M. Miller, Jr. H. Hiter Harris 


¢ : Chairman of the Board President 
classroom use, please write to the publishers. | 


If interested in any of the above books for 


Capital and Surplus 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company Six Million Dollars 
730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. New York, N. Y. MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
























Wholesome 


HEWING Gi | 


keep teeth clean and strong 


Delicious Chewing Gum is first of all for 
your pleasure yet while you are enjoying 
it the chewing does your teeth a favor by 
cleansing and exercising them. Try it. 


For wholesome, natural enjoyment 
Chewing Gum can’t be beat. 


University research is 
the basis of our 
advertising. National 
Association of Chewing 
Gum Manufacturers, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, 
New York. 


U-178 
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The Present State of Virginia, and the 
College. HENRY HARTWELL, JAMES 
BLAIR, and EDWARD CHILTON. 
Edited by Hunter Dickinson Farish. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. Ixxiii+-105. 
BZ. 7 >. 

This distinctive book is the first of the 
four volumes of the Williamsburg Resto- 
ration Historical Studies which will be 
published by the ‘Colonial Williamsburg, 
Incorporated” under the general editorial 
direction of Hunter Dickinson Farish. Mr. 
Farish, director of the department of re- 
search and record of Colonial Williams- 
burg, Incorporated, has written in this 


The second volume of -the series will 
be: Robert Carter of Virginia: A Study 
of a Tobacco Planter of Virginia. 


Story and Verse for Children. Selected 
and edited by MIRIAM BLANTON 
HUBER. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1940. Pp. xxvii+857. $3.50. 


A fascinating book of children’s litera- 
ture covering a range in reading ability 
from the first grade through the eighth. 
Teachers, prospective teachers, librarians, 
and mothers will find this well-rounded 
volume a constant source of delight. Se- 
lections of both prose and poetry have 
been chosen with fine discrimination from 
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literature of the entire world is given, 
from legends of the ancient past to sto- 
ries of the present. 

Beginning with Mother Goose, there 
are poems of fairies and make-believe, 
animals, nonsense, travel, and patriotism. 
Absorbing folk tales, myths and legends, 
as well as modern stories about boys and 
girls are included. For the older children, 
there are fine groups of poems and stories 
on “The Making of America’ and 
““Workers and Their Work’’. Prepared by 
an expert who has given much time to 
finding the best in literature for children, 
this book is really a library of good read- 
ing. Valuable also are the references and 


volume a splendid and illuminating edi- 


a broad and rich field. Material from the 





torial in which he gives bio-biographical 


the biographical sketches of the authors. 








sketches of the authors as well as the his- perme 
torical background of Colonial Virginia. 

The Present State of Virginia, and the 
College was written by James Blair, Henry 
Hartwell, and Edward Chilton in 1697, 
but was not published until 1729, in 
The co-authors were royal of- 
and prepared the 


London. 
ficials in the 
work as a special report for the Board of 
Trade which had been created the preced- 


colony 


ing year 

This newly-published 
the first reappearance of the history as a 
whole and thus will be available to many 
for the first time. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to Virginia history and litera- 


volume marks 


ture — 





A Good Place To Buy 


Furniture and Homefurnishings 


Philco—R. C. A. Victor Radios 


10-12 East Broad Street 


Easy Terms to Suit Your Budget 


Genuine Frigidaires 


DABNEY & BUGG 
RICHMOND, VA. 








SPECIFIC PRACTICAL 


Improvement of 
Basic Reading Abilities 
by Donald D. Durrell 


Director, Educational Clinic, and 
Professor of Education, Boston University 


7 CAREFUL appraisal of improved techniques in 

teaching reading. Methods of determining individual 
needs and providing suitable instructional materials in the 
several reading abilities are fully described with abundant 
samples of usable tests, teaching devices, exercises, and 
word lists. 
view many questions of the teacher seeking to provide child- 


adjusted training in reading. 


INCLUSIVE 





The book answers from a classroom point of | 


HE PRIMARY TEST, for grades 1 and 2, of the | 


DURRELL-SULLIVAN READING CAPACITY 
AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTS (for grades 3 to 6) is 
ready. DURRELL ANALYSIS OF READING 
DIFFICULTIES is for grades 1 to 6. 


now 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Represented in Virginia by J. Milton Shue 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Fine 
Christmas 


Cards 


5 CARDS AND ENVELOPES $1.00 
O YOUR NAME IMPRINTED 


Assortment of 12 most attractive subjects 
All beautiful French folders 





Give your friends a laugh! 


50# 


12 COMIC CARDS AND ENVELOPES 
EACH CARRIES A NEW THOUGHT 





= THE WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 
= ~~ 11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
> = Richmond, Virginia 
~~ — ——— ————— 
=e -} Please send me 50 cards and envelopes with 
“= ~ name imprinted as follows: $1.00 
8S ~& 
~ = 
™~ 
= ~~ 0 SS 
i) [] 12 comic cards and env. (without name) 50¢ 
Name SEE Se ae a em ia 
Address 


Order larger quantities at these rates if you wish. 
Cash with order will bring cards postpaid; otherwise C.O.D. 
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How Distant is 


WN 


“He lives so tar away,” you 
think regretfully, remembering 
a well-loved face, a once dear 
friend. 


But “far away” means less 
than nothing to the Long Dis- 
tance Telephone. Nobody is 
“far away” if there's a tele- 
phone near him. Put in a 
call this very day—to that 
old friend you think lives so 
“far away”. 


Look in your telephone di- 
rectory for rates—or ask “Long 


Human Nature and the Social Order. E. L. 
THORNDIKE. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1940. Pp. xx+1019. 

A significant and valuable treatise about 
certain facts and principles of psychology 
written for college students of the social 
sciences, and also for ‘‘thinking men and 
women”’. Part I deals fully and authori- 
tatively with general facts and principles: 
Part II considers very thoroughly special 
facts, principles, and applications. For 
teachers this book will provide an interest- 
ing review of psychology and its relation- 
ship to biology and the social sciences. 


Geese in the Forum. LAWRENCE EDWARD 
WATKINS. New York City: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1940. $2.50. 


The author of On Borrowed Time has 
written a new novel which will be of 


Distance’. The chances are 
you'll be very much surprised 
to find how low they are. 


eg 


special interest to those concerned with 








education inasmuch as the plot centers 
around the policies, the various view- 
points, and the pressures brought to bear 
on the faculty of a Southern College. 
John Burgess, a Southerner, and his sophis- 
ticated Northern bride are the main char- 
acters in the intellectual storm. The book 
is illuminating and readable 

It is significant to note that Mr. 
Watkins was born and educated in the 
North, but has been for the last fourteen 
years Assistant Professor of English and 
Director of Dramatics at Washington and 


Lee University, Lexington, Virginia. 





The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia 





INCOME PROTECTION for TEACHERS 


We are pleased to announce our newest contract, paying Teachers 
and Instructors beginning with the first day of illness or accident, 
regardless of type of disability. 

















IF DISABILITY TAKES YOU AWAY ONLY THE INTER-OCEAN’S TESTED PLAN GIVES YOU 











THIS BASIC PROTECTION 


Pays for all sickness and accidents start- 
ing from the first day of disability 


No restrictions as to type of illness or 
accidents 


Double indemnity if confined to any Hos- 
pital (Two Months) 


Doctor Bill for Special Accidents 


PLUS THESE FEATURES 
Pays Accidental Death Benefits 
Pays double for travel accidents 
Pays full benefits during summer 
Non-Restricted as to travel 
House confinement not required 
Pays up to $100.00 to get you home 








MONEY WHEN YOU NEED IT MOST 











We have Teachers insured in every city and county in Virginia 
Thousands of dollars paid in claims without red tape through local 
representatives 


VIRGINIA STATE AGENCY 


P. O. BOX 758 
INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY CO., 701 E. FRANKLIN ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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For High School Classrooms | - a 
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Modern Economics, Revised Edition. | 
JAMES F. CORBETT and MINNA 
COLVIN New York City: Mac- 


1940. $1.80. 


millan Co., 


Che chief objectives of this senior high 


threefold: (1) To 


teach the fundamentals of economic theory 


textbook are 


school 


ynd practice; (2) to provide protection 
igainst fraudulent practices: and (3) to 
sive the student an equipment for con- 


structive citizenship in dealing with the 


politico-economic problems which he will 
meet and have to solve. Emphasis is 
placed on the fact that this is a Discussion 
text, a thorough presentation of problems 


our modern industrial civilization 


lems of American Democracy. HOR- 
ACE KIDGER. Boston: Ginn and 
Co., 1940. Pp. x+546. $1.68 


An up-to-date text on government for 


nd girls in high school. Economic 


cial, and governmental problems of our 
rational life are dealt with in a forceful 
ind effective manner Each problem 
given is treated in a separate section and 


leads up to succeeding problems 

xploring Our World. S. R. POWERS, 
ELSIE F. NEUNER, H. B. BRUNER, 
and J. H. BRADLEY. Boston: Ginn 
nd Co.. 1940. Pp. 496. $1.28 


new text in the Adventuring in Sct- 

nce Series prepared for junior high school 
I 

Vital pre- 


sented in a care- 


students scientific facts are 


The 


fully planned exercises include many sug- 


stimulating way. 


gestions for learning through experiments. 


The Fundamentals of Business Training. 
RAYMOND C. GOODFELLOW. New 
York City: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 

$1.80 


A textbook on busines training for 


x+-515 
the average ninth grade pupil. The im- 
portant features of this book are the sim- 
plicity of the vocabulary, clearness of ex- 
pression, and sequential organization. It 


ffers adequate training in economic prin- 


ciples and consumer education. Ample 
provision is made for correlation with 
English, economics, and arithmetic. _ The 


study equipment following each chapter 


s excellent 


Everyday Problems in Sctence. 


tion. Dr. W. L. BEAUCHAMP. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1940. Pp. xvi+752. $1.72. 


The revised edition of this text has im- 
proved the guality and treatment of the 
subject matter rather than adding to the 
brought 
needs of beginning high school 
The twenty units of the book 


juantity. Science is into line 
with the 
students 
are divided into major problems which 
are in turn divided into short sub-prob- 
lems and experiments. The format of the 
attractive 


text is very 























































Since 1934 pioneering in audio and visual equipments honestly recom- 
mended, intelligently installed, and periodically serviced. 


eeSOUND 
©*PROJECTORS 
eeFILMS 


Walker C. Cottrell, Jr. 
16 S. First St. Tel. 3-2402 Richmond, Va. 














... With private lives to lead, hopes to fulfill, kinfolk 
to love and protect. Protection calls for insurance—and 
in this teachers are a privileged people! 

As a Public School Employee . . . YOU are 


eligible to apply, individually, for the F.P.E.A.’s low-cost 
Group Life Insurance. 


This is legal-reserve insurance. Note the low 
group rates. For complete information without obliga- 
tion, send us the coupon TODAY. No agent will call! 


Our low-cost insurance is an inducement for you 
to join with us in extending the Merit System 
throughout all governmental service. 


ic SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 






Age limit is pus 








Third Edi- | 


60 yrs. for new members 

Organized in 1925. More than $8,000,- 

000.00 paid in claims! Our insurance 

is underwritten by two of the nation’s 

finest companies whose assets total 
$169,175,953.00. 

P.O. Box 2451 A 


CLIP AND MAIL a 
Denver, Colorado 


Without obligation, mail membership information for study at my 
convenience. 


































F.P.E.A. 


Name nice... 


Street 
A 







State... 
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Authorized Educational Distributors in Virginia 


For 


AMPRO AND S. V. E. 


Society of Visual Education 


SALES—SERVICE —CONSULTATIONS 


Inquiries welcomed—Demonstration anywhere at any time 
without obligation or cost to you. 


BAPTIST BOOK STORE 


CHANNING P. Hayes, Mgr 


212 E. Grace Street—Phone 2-8638—Richmond, Va. 
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SCHOOL STARTS! —and to millions of parents and 
teachers that means added worries and greater respon- 
sibilities in the months to come. 

Eager, young minds and over-active bodies demand 
the very best you have in you as counselor, guide and | 
leader. Decisions must be made, snap judgments given | 
and discipline maintained that test your very fibre. Harsh 
words, thoughtlessly spoken, have no place in the suc- 
cessful function of your duties. 

That is why you must not let a Headache, Acid-In- 
digestion or Muscular Fatigue make you feel out of 
sorts and irritable and prevent you from being the wise 
counselor that you are. That is why you will be thankful | 
for Alka-Seltzer and for the pleasant, quick and comfort- 
ing relief it offers in these annoying upsetting ailments. 

Alka-Seltzer is so good, so effective, and so easy to 
prepare you will find it a real helpmeet in those diffi- 
cult trials and tiresome days. So be wise! Be prepared! 
oe a at any drug store. Always keep it 
at hand. 


ACCEPTED 


* If you would like a Free Sample of 
Alka-Seltzer, write to Department STM-19 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC., Elkhart, Ind. 








For Elementary Classrooms 


Elementary English in Action Series. J.C. 
TRESSLER and MARGUERITE SHIL- 
MADINE. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1940. 

Two additional books in this series. 
The purpose of these textbooks is to stim- 
ulate the pupil's interest in developing 
skills in speaking and writing better Eng- 
lish. 

Relating Experiences, Book VII. Pp. 
x+276. $.68. 

Building Language Skills, Book VIII. 
Pp. xii+306. $.72. 


Scalawag The Scottie. MABEL HUBBARD 
FAISON. New York City: Amer- 

can Book Co., 1940. Pp. 168. 
A delightful reader for the early grades 
about a Scottie who really deserved his 


| mame. Lovable and mischievous by na- 


ture, Scalawag has a vast number of ex- 
citing adventures. 


New Pathways in Science Series. CRAIG 
AND OTHERS. Boston: Ginn and 
Co., 1940. Teachers’ manuals are 
available. 

A new series of seven books which pre- 
sent a systematic program of science for 
the elementary grades. The information 
is straightforward, authentic, and inter- 
esting and tends to develop scientific atti- 
tudes. Each book is carefully graded as 
to subject matter, vocabulary, and sen- 
tence structure. 

Changes All Around Us, Second book. 
Pp. 286. $.80. 

Our Earth and Sky, Third book. Pp. 
292. $.84. 

The Earth and Life Upon It, Fourth 
book. Pp. 368. $.88. 

From Sun to Earth, Fifth book. Pp. 
439. $.96. 

The Earth Then and Now, Sixth book. 
Pp. 480. $1.00. 


Fun in Town and Country. ELEANOR L. 
SKINNER. New York City: Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1940. Pp. 244. 
An attractive and well-organized read- 
er for the early grades. The stories of 
Ruth and her brother Jack are closely 
correlated with the social studies pro- 
gram, with emphasis on citizenship and 
character training. 








VIRGINIA 
ENGRAVING CO., Inc. 
ARTISTS cy DESIGNERS 
Line and Halftone Printing Plates 


101 Governor St. Phone 3-8459 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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MAKE YOUR 


SEATING DOLLARS 
DO MAXIMUM DUTY 





The world famous IRWIN SEATING 
line plus the practical experience of its 
Virginia distributors, the FLOWERS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
is a combination that 
assures most advan- 
tageous solution to 
every school seating 
problem occurring in 
the state of Virginia. 
Every conceivable 
seating requirement 
for classroom or audi- 
torium is covered by 
the IRWIN line—na- 
tionally known for 
over 35 years for its 
high quality, ad- 
vanced design and 
moderate prices. Prac- 
tical assistance in 
planning and _ select- 
ing the equipment 
both on the part of 
the FLOWERS 
SCHOOL EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY 
and the IRWIN ex- 
pert planning staff is 
yours to command. 
Together they are 
bound to make your 
seating dollars do 
maximum duty. Cat- 


alog on request. GREYHOUND 


4421€4 



















s FALL TRIPS! ® 

















Bright Autumn hues, 
of course... but “color” also means 


variety, scenic thrills, new friends! 








@ Whether you're going home for the 
week-end or on a trip far cross the map, 
Fall travel is at its best by Greyhound 
Super-Coach. There’s brilliant beauty to 
enjoy along your route, while you relax in 
the comfort of your deep-cushioned chair. 
You'll really see “This Amazing America” 











best, intimately, close-up. 









Go when you like—return when you like. 






Greyhound schedules are fast and conve- 
nient. See more—you can usually go one 







way, return another without adding a pen- 
ny to the low cost of your round trip ticket. 
















THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU NEW PICTORIAL BOOKLET 


Let us mail you a good-natured pictorial booklet all about 
modern bus travel, “The New Super-Coach’”’. To get your 
free copy, mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL 
BUREAU, 412 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 











Name 










Address 













City ST-10VA 








VIRGINIA DISTRIBUTOR 


FLOWERS SCHOOL 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
RICHMOND 
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Improve Your Pupi ls Reading A bility the Hovious Way 








Three Years’ Advance in One Semester H O V : O U S’°S 
n na 
“. . . . The basic program for teaching these children 
was very largely that embodied in the HOVIOUS book, Iwing . . 
FLYING THE PRINTWAYS These childre rere Flying the Printways 
J a = «sa ese children were Grades VII-IX 
instructed in remedial reading for one semester . . . the 


median for the one hundred children in four and a half 


months advanced three years. 


“Practically all the children, without coercion, stated that 
they had experienced a new interest, not only in reading books 
of an entertaining nature, but that they had learned better how bad 
to study their own school textbooks in other subjects.” Suggestions for Teachers of Reading, 


F:-om an article by D. M. HILLIARD in the Tennesee Teacher ideas for carrving ts ading 
(Feb. 1940) describing an experiment in the Memphis City deas for carrying out a reading pro- 


Schools. 


FLYING THE PRINTWAYS 


State Adopted in Virginia, Florida, North Carolina, Texas a Heath and Company 
180 Varick Street, New York City 
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A FREE DESK COPY 
with any order of ten or more copies of 
THE STORY WAY. If you wish this desk 
copy included with your order, please 
mention this advertisement in your school 
journal. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Publishers of the Child Development Readers. 
Henry R. McLeod, 11 Ampthill Road, 
Richmond, 2 Park Street, Boston. 











Following Printed 


Trails 
Grades IX-XII 


Grades VII to XII has many helpful 


gram. $.60 list. 











Second-grade children will return to 
school this year 


™ Story Way 


Mr. Nobody, Elephant Gay, the Rabbit 
That Was Afraid and other delightful 
characters, all set in beautiful full- 
color illustrations, provide an easy, 
joyous way back to reading after the 
summer. A transition reader for the 
second grade, it can be used with any 


reading system. Price $.60 net. 























he 1g SN NN \ \ FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES SEND FOR 
ae PRICE CATALOG 41 ASK ABOUT OUR 
fae =6COMPLETE LINE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS BOOKS. 


THE McCO 
59 EAST SPRING STREET . COLUMBUS, OHIO 
WICHITA ATLANTA PORTLAND NEW YORK 














IN ONLY 18 YEARS 






500,000 LOANS TOTALING 


1745 MILLION DOLLARS 


OUNDED IN JULY, 1922, The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia is a 
comparatively young bank, as ages in banking go. Yet its 18th anni- 
versary finds the following new records established: 


Over a half a million loans, totaling $175,000,000, discounted 
since organization... More than 50,000 loans now on the bank's 
books... A 42% increase in amount of loans discounted in the 
first six months of this year, as compared with the same period 
last year ... Over $25,000,000 of total resources ... More than 
100,000 accounts of all kinds now being served. 


PROGRESS COMES FROM SERVICE RENDERED 
Primarily, we believe, this progress in such a relatively short period of 
/ time, has come because this bank has always specialized in one particular 
kind of banking—serving men and women as individ~als. 
These thousands of people have chosen this bank because they have 
confidence in its integrity, proof of its genuine friendliness, and faith in its 
ability and sincere desire to help them along the road of progress. 


A NEW KIND OF BANKING 

The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia has always been operated on the 
principle that banking services should be designed to fit the requirements of 
the individuals who want to use those services. New services have been 
added, and old services have been broadened, as the need and wisdom have 
become apparent. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME 

Here at this bank you as an individual will always come first. More 
and more men and women every year are coming to learn what this means 
to them in satisfaction and pleasure of doing business. 

Whatever your banking requirements may be, you know you will find 
a cordial welcome—a sincere, friendly concern for your financial problems 
and plans—and helpful, willing service. 


PLAN Bay 
Ahh $25 LOY, 
ws SERVING 100,000 ‘ACCOUNTS Uy 





THE BANK FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 
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